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PREFATORY NOTE 


This is the sixteenth of a series of reports being issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics presenting results secured from emmerative 
sample surveys of farm wages and farm wage rates. The surveys were planned 
and conducted under the general direction of Conrad Taeuber, Office of the 
Chief, by a Bureau-wide Committee with Louis J. Ducoff as chairman. Members 
of the Wage Project Committee are as follows: Glen T. Barton, Emerson Me 
Brooks, Charles F. Camell, Charles A. Gibbons, Margaret Jarman Hagood, 
Roger F. Hale, Earl E. Houseman, Barbara B. Reagan. The State Agricultural 
Statisticians cooperated in conducting the field operations of the surveys. 


The surveys include collection of information on wages and wage rates 
of all workers hired on a national sample of 20,000 farms during specified 
weeks of the year. This report presents the information obtained in the 
third of the national surveys which covered the week of September 16-22, 1945. 
In addition to reports on the national surveys, other reports are being 
issued on wages of seasonal labor in special crop areas of various States. 
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Prepared by Louis J. Ducoff and Barbara B. Reagan 


WAGES AND WAGE RATES OF HIRED FAR{JiORKERS, UNITED STATES 
AND MAJOR REGIONS, SEPTEMBER 1945 


INTRODUC TION 


This report is about the hired farm workers vho were employed in the 
fell of 1945--the number and tynes of farm workers employed, the time they 
worked, and the cash wages they received. The report also provides: infor-— 
mation on the number of farms that used specified amounts of hired labor 
during the year. As work on farms is highly seasonal and the number of 
farm workers varies widely during the year, the fall situation in 1945 is 
contrasted throughout this revort with the farm labor employed and wages 
paid-in the early spring and in the late spring of the same year. Two 
earlier. reports presented the picture for the third week in March and in 
May, 1945. 1/ From early spring to fall a large increase occurred in the 
number of hired farm workers employed, along with a rise in wage levels. 

In the third weck of September there were nearly twice as many hired farn 
workers employed as in the third week of March 1945. From ilarch to Septem 
ber, average hourly cash farm wages paid in the United States had increased 
from 35 cents an hour to 48 cents, 


The facts on which this report is based were gathered by the Pureau 

of Asricultural Economics in the third of a series of Nation-wide enunera— 

ive sample surveys. These surveys developed new information on a regional 
and Nation-wide basis as to the changes in the composition of the hired 
farm working force at different seasons of the year and as to wages and 
wage-dif ferentials in agriculture. Subsequent reports from these surveys 
will present analyses of the wage structure in agriculture, vith special 
reference to type-of—farming regions, to types of farms, and.the type of 
/ work done by hired farm workers. ia 


SULPIARY 


Average cash earnings of hired farm workers in the United States 
increased from 35 cents per hour in March 1945 to 48 cents per hour in 
September 1945, as shown by National enumerative surveys. rade by the Bureau 
of. Agricultural Economics. Much of this increase was attributable to an 
increased proportion of seasonal workers in September vorcing at fall jobs 
that are paid for at higher rates than are the. types of seasonal operations 
done in the spring. From early spring to fall there occurs a large increase 
‘in the number of hired farm workers employed. About: 3,240,000 -nired workers 
were employed on farms in the third week of September 1945, or twice as many 
as in the third week of March 1945. Of those employed during the survey in 
September, only 2,783,000 worked 15 or ‘more, Hours on the reporting farm. 
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1/ Reports numbers 4 and 7 in the series, Surveys of | 
nel Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics: — 
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There was a slight net decrease in the number of farms hiring labor 
from May to September ToL Seas However, there were important shifts in the 
particular farms that hired labor in the two seasons. Half of the Nation's 
farms hired no labor in 1945. Only a tenth of all farm operators used or 
expected to use 250 or more man-days of hired labor during 1945, the 
equivalent of about 1 man-year or more. In the West only a small propor- 
tion of the farm operators reported the use of more than 4 man-years of 
hired labor in the year, yet they employed nearly two-thirds of the region's 
hired farm workers in the third wéek of September. 


More than three-fourths of the hired farm workers thet were employed 
in the third week of September were seasonal workers (those. expecting to 
be employed by the reporting farmer for less than 6 months during the year). 
The nunber of seasonal workers eaployed in September was three and one-half 
times as large as in March. In the South alone there was an increase of 
over a million seasonal yorkers from early spring to fall. Most of these 
workers in the South were engaged in cotton picking. 


In September 1945, the number of women employed as farm workers was 
more than double that in the preceding May. Inthe fall, wom@m represented 
more than a fourth of the hired farm workers in the country. There was an 
increase from May to September in the number of hired farm workers over 65 
years of age and a smaller increase in children under 14. Im the South 
during Merch, May and September, over half of the hired farm workers in the 
region were Negroes. A third of all hired farm workers in the South in the 
fall were. women. 


Regular workers hardly shared in the increase in the average hourly 
cash wages from spring to fall. The average hourly earnings of regular 
workers only increased from 32 cents in March, to 34 cents in liey, to 
36 cents in September. Similarly, the average hourly wages of regular 
workers in each region increased 10 to 15 percent from early spring to fall, 
except in the ‘iest where there was little change. Average cash wages of 
seasonal. workers increased from 41 cents per hour in the spring to 53 cents 
per hour in the fall, largely owing to the Ener: sina paid for fall 
seasonal jobs, 


The average number of hours worked on the reporting farm by hired 
farm workers in September was 41 hours per week, a little less. than in 
either the early or late spring. The shorter. average work: week on the re— 
porting farm in the fall was attributable to a great increase in anployment 
of .seasonal workers, whose weekly nours are much less than those of regular 
workers. There was little change from late spring to fall in the hours 
vorked by regular workers. In Scptomber regular hired farm laborers. worked 
an average of 60 hours a week, whereas seasonal laborers worked an average 
of only 36 hours a weck on the reporting farm. In the fall, seasonal 
workers in the Northern regions and the ‘iest earned higher average weekly 
cash wages during the weck than did regular workers. 


“ihen harvest operations are in full swing, there is. a striking shift 
away from the payment of time ratcs to the payment of picce rates. In the 
fall, nearly half of the hircd farm workers were paid piece ratcs, while 
in the late spring the proportion was less than 5 percent. From a fourth 
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a third of all hired farm workers in the Northern recions and the West 
were paid piece rates in the fall, as were over half of all workers in 
the South. In the West, hourly rates continued to predominate in the fall 
as in the spring, bub piece rates were received by the secon larzest 
group of workers in September. Hore than half of all hired farm workers 
in the United States were not furnished any form of housing or meals in the 
Pe ° 


Average daily rates without meals were higher in September than in 
way, aS were average hourly ratcs without meals. The level of these rates 
rose from late spring to fail in each of the regions, except the’ iest 
where there was no change in the average hourly rate. wit pleat meals. Nearly 
a third'of the workers in'the fall were paid hourly or daily rates without 


meals, eekly rates without mcals decreascda slightly ucrian uiay to Bont ember. 
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There were wide’ differences in the hourly’ cash earnings of workers 
who were paid different types of rates in the fall. In covery region except 
the South, workers who were paid piece rates in September had average hourly 
earnings higher than those of workers paid any type of time rate. In the 
south, piece vworkers-—-mainly cotton pickcrs-—had slightly lower average 
cash wages per hour than did workers who were paid hovrly rates. In every 
region in the fall, the lowest average hourly cash wages for workers who 
were” not& Ane snod? meals were earned by workers paid monthly rates. 


For a description of the method of making these. surveys, the relia- 
bility of the estimates, and their comparability with othcr data, see 
Appendixes A and B. 


1. FARMS EMPLOYING HIRED WORKERS, SEPTEMBER 16-22, .1945 

Number of ‘Workers Double From Eeriy Spring. to daa ciiee fall, 
snere were 39 percent’ more Hired farm workers ‘than ‘in the late spring, al- 
though there was a slight net decrease in the number of farmis on which hired 
labor was vsed. The total of 3,240,000 hired farm workers anployed in the 
third week of September 1945 was nearly double the number in the third 
week of the preccding March. Of those employed in the fall,. 2,783,000 
worked 15 or more hours during the ‘survey weck on the reporting farm, 38 per- 
cent more than'in May. In addition to tho’ seasonal Labor inercase on farms 
that hire some labor during all or most of the year, the particular farms 
that hire labor during the year change greatly with’ the scasons. The total 
number of farms hiring workers’ increased from:'715,000 in iiarch to 914,000 
in May and then decreased to 876,000 in. September, Of these farms, only 
451,000' were hiring labor during both the Nay and the Seotemba@r survey 
weeks. Thus, 395,000’ farms that used hircd labor in Septanber hac no hired 
ee ae in May. On the other hand, eRe gh fams that used nired labor in 

ley had none in September. 
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The createst relative increases in the number of hired farm workers 
from early spring to fall were in the Northeast and the West, where hired 
farm emoloyment more than doubled. In the South, the number of hired farm 
workers about doubled. ‘The smallest percentage increase in hired farm 
workers from March to September was in the North Central States, where a 
larger proportion of the workers are enployed regularly on the reporting 
farms, In the Northeast and North Central States, most of the increase in 
number of hired farm workers occurred from May to September, In the South 
and ‘lest, the increase in number of hired farm workers was nearly the 
same from March to May as from May to September. 


Half of Workers in South.-In the latter part of September, as in 
March and in May, over half of the hired farm workers of the Nation were 
employed in the South. Similarly, during all three survey periods, nearly 
half the farms that hired farm workers were in the South. In the ‘Jest, 
both in the spring and in the fall, a fifth of the Nation's hired farm 
workers were employed on a little more than a tenth of the farms which 
reported hired labor. 


The large number of hired farm workers at workin the South in the 
latter part of September was primarily attributable to cotton picking. Of 
the 1,747,000 farm workers employed in the South in the fall, 1,028,000, 
or nearly 60 percent, were picking cotton during the survey week. From 
weather reports and reports of cotton ginned, the third week in September 
"1945 appears to have been one of the peak cotton-picking weeks during the 
season. In most of Texas, in Oklahoma and in the central States of the 
Cotton Belt, picking was active, and was fairly active in Georgia. However, 
it was relatively slow in Arkansas and the eastern part of the Carolinas. 2/ 
Of the labor hired in the entire country during the third week in September, 
Southern cotton pickers made up almost a third. 


- During all three survey periods, early and late spring and fall, the 
West and the South had more workers per hiring farm than northern regions. 
The Wiest averaged 3.6 and 4.1 hired farm vorkers per hiring farm in the 
early and late spring and 6.0 in the fall. The South averaged 3.0 hired 
workers per employing farm in the spring and 4.2 in the fall. In contrast, 
the North Central States averaged 1.4, hired workers per employing farm in 
the spring and 2.1 in the fail, ana the Northeast averaged about 1.8 
hired workers per employing farm in the spring and 3e2 inthe fall. A 
large proportion of farm work in the northern regions was done by machinery, 
whereas in the South and Viest much hand labor was hired in producing and 
harvesting fruits, vegetables and cotton. 


Increase in Farms Hiring 4 or More \orkers.-—Nearly a fourth of the 
farms hiring labor in the third week of Sevt enber employed 4 or more 
rorers during the weck. In May, less than a sixth of the hiring farms 
employed this many workers. ‘hus, the number of farms ‘hiring 4 or more 


2/ Vieckly weather _and Cro Bulletin, U. S. Department of Commerce, Weather 
Bureau, \ieck Ending September 25, Washington, D. C- 
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workers during the survey weeks increased 63 percent from late spring to 
fall. Most of this increase was in farms ! iring % or more farm workers 
during the week. The increase was accompanied by a similar decrease from 
Spring to fall in the proportion of farms hirx cing only one worker during 
vhe survey week. In spite of the decrease, the farms hiring only 1 worker 
during the September week represented 50 percent of the hiring farns. 


The concentration of hired workers on farms shifted from Nay to 
September. The proportion of workers on farms with 4,0r more workers during 
the survey veel increased, along with a decrease in the proportion of workers 
on farms with 1-3 Workers, particularly on farms with only 1 worker during 
the week. In September the workers on the half of the farms that employed 
only 1 worker each represented less than a sixth of all hired workers 
employed in the country during the week. The 240,000 farms with 4 or mor 
hired workers employed 70 vercent of all the hired workers. 

Helf of the Farms in United States Did Not Hire Labor in Y9L5 — Fifty— 
two percent of the farms in the United States hired no labor in L945. 
Nearly an additional third used some hired labor, but less than 75 man-days. 
Only 1C »ercent of the farms used 250 man-—days or more of hired labor, or 
the equivalent of about 1 or more man-years of hired farm labor, . The ‘lest 
“and the Mops g tk! had the highest proportion of farms hiring more than 1 
man—year ' of hired labor in (1945, about a fifth of the’ farms in’ each of the 
two regions. ‘The average NL 2 of workers hired mess third week of 
September on farms with more than 1 man-yeer of hired. labor curing 1945 was 
33 in the Northeast and 8.0 in the West. In the ee only 2 percent of 

the farms had more than 2,900 man—days, or & man-years of hired labor in 
1945, yet in September those farms employed 49 Ha aoe of the workers hired 
that weck. They had an average of 42.0 hired workers per tarm fd pone 
survay week. . 


Average Han-days of Hir Laoor Used Per Farm | pee in ‘est and 
averse Hanedoys of Hirec 4 JOL Yeea rer #ARM wWigne 


Northeast.-In both the “jest and - ae Northeast, an average of a little over 
300 man-days of hired labor was used, or was expected to be mat an 1945 
‘per farm hiring 1 or more days of hired labor during the year. However, 
“the Viest had a much larger proportion of farms hiring 1 or more man—days 

of hired labor during the ycor than did the Northeast. The Sowbth had the 
third highest average of man-days of hired labor used or expected to be 
used per farm hiring labor during the year. ‘The North Central States 
ranked fourth. The South and the North Central region averaged about 150 
and 130 man—days of hired labor per farm using or expecting to use hired 
Labor during the year. ‘hen the aggregate amount of Pees labor used in 
1945 by all tare in each region is considered, the much greater number 

of farms in the South than in any other region means that the South ranks 
first in arhount of hired labor used. The total ma n—days of hired labor used 
or expected to be used.in the South in 1945 is nearly twice as large as the 
total man-—days of hired labor used in 1945 on all farms in ‘the West, the 
region whith the second highest foe Furthermore, the South in September 
had more farms that used over 4 man-years of hired labor in 1945 than did 
any other region. 
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2. COMPOSITION OF HIRED FARM WORKERS, SEPT iBER Thee 1945 


Wore Than Three—Yourths of.iorkers in Fall Are Seasonal jtlorkers.—In 
September, 30 percent of the 3,240,000 hired. farm workers were to be employed 
less than 6 months during the vear by the reporting farmer. This is a much 
larger percentage of soasonel hired workers than was found in the spring. 

In May, 62 vercent of the hired farm workers were. seasonal workers, and in 
March only 45 percent. ‘the number of seasonal hired farm worlers in septen— 
ber was three and a half times as large as in March. asi ave 
g est porcentage increase in seasonal workers from March'to 
September was in the North, where the spring is later than in the, South. 
The greatest numerical increase in seasonal workars from ilarch to September 
s in the South. ‘The number of seasonal workers in the South increased 
by more than a million during this period, principally for cotvton pickings. 
Over 600,000 of this million-worker increase in the South was in’ crew Work— 
ers. Throughout this report crew workers are defined as laborers who work 
in a group-or gang, doing the same kind of work and being paid the same 
wage rate. Some of the craw workers are employed by a labor contractor, 
are transported to and from the farm and are supervised on the farm by the 
contractor. In these cases, the farmers pay the contractors for specific 
jobs and the contractors, rather than the farmers, set the wage rate. Other 
crew vorkers are employed by the farmer, who supervises their work and sets 
the wage rate. 

Along with the increase in the number of seasonal workers the number 
of regular workers decreased from March to Sentember. In many instances, 

a regular worker may have worked in a harvest.crew during the September 
survey week and thus have been classified as a seasonal laborer. This 
situation probably was particularly frequent in the South, where regular 
workers customarily join the cotton-picking erews on the farm in the fall, 
work under the same conditions, end receive the same wage rate, for cotton 
picking as the rest of the crev. Also, some of the regular workers who in 
March and May 1945 were reported as employed or to be employed on the re- 
porting farm for 150 or more days during the year. may have left these farms 
before the September survey. In these cases, it is possible that the farm 
operators reported in September that the expected duration of employment 
for the replacement labor hired was less than 150 days for the year. 
Operators were requested to report on the basis of time the worker was. 
actually employed and to be cmployed on the farm in 1945, rather than on 
the basis of whether the job.was:-to last for i150, days or more during the 
year. In addition, farm operators in March and May may have ovcrestimated 
the amount of work theyexpccted to have for the workersin 1945... 

Crew Workers Increase in All Regions.-Nearly half of all hired farm 
workers were working in crews in September, while only about a sixth and a 
fourth of the hired farm workers in. iiarch and in May were. working in gangs 
or crews. In September, crew workers in each region represmtcd at least 
a third of the hired farm workers, and in the ‘est they,made up two-thirds 
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or the workers. In Mey, crew workers were relatively unimportant in the 
Northeast and North Central regions. However, they were important in the 
South in cotton-chopping, and in the “iest in fruit and vegetable harvesting 
and sugar beet thiming. The increase from spring to fall in the total 
number of workers employed was primarily an increase in the number of crew 
workers in the South and the ‘jest, although the percentage increase from 
lay cto September in crew workers was much greater in the northern regions. 
In September, the majority of crew workers surveyed in the “iest were harvest— 
ing fruit. The next most important operations performed by crew workers 

in the “jest were the harvesting of vegetables and picking of hops. In the 
south over 80 percent of the crew workers in September were picking cotton. 


In the South, in addition to the increase in crew vorkers, there was 
an increase in the number of workers whose cash wages covered tne hire of 
their own machinery, equipment or workstock, as well as their labor. for 
the Nation as a whole, the number of these custom workers increased from 
87,000 in May 1945 to 132,000 in September. However, this increase occurred 
primarily in the South where the number of custom workers was 106,000 in 
September, compared with 52,000 in May. There was little or no increase 
in the number of custom workers from May to’ September 1945 in regions other 
than the South. The wages of custom workers have not been included in the 
averages and distributions shown in this report because these workers are 
paid for more than labor alone. In the figures on numbers of workers, cus— 
tom workers are not included with crew workers, even though some of the 
custom workers may have been working in crews. The majority of custom 
workers in the South in September 1945 were in crews paid a higher piece 
rate for picking cotton than other crews because the workers also furnished 
a truck and hauled the cotton to the gin. Many of these custom crews 
surveyed in the fall were family groups in the Southwest. In other regions, 
many custom workers were individual workers doing tractor work or were in 
small threshing crews. 


A Fourth More Men Working in Fall.—There were 23 percent more male - 


hired farm workers employed in September 1945 than in May. However, this 
was not as great a percentage increase as occurred in the total of all work- 
ers--male and female. In the fall 74 percent of the hired farm workers 

were male, while in the late spring &3 percent were male. In no region was 
the percentage increase in male workers from spring to fall as great as the 
increase in the total of all workers. The increase in male workers occurred 
in the number of seasonal workers, not regular workers. Only a fourth of 
the men in September were year-round workers. 


Large Seasonal Increase in ‘omen Vorkers.-In the fall of the year 
there were 840,000 women hired farm workers, nearly twice as many as in 
late Mey 1945 end nearly five times as many as in late lierch. The percent— 
age increase in number of women workers was much greater than in the number 
of men workers. Nearly all of the women wno did hired farm work were 
seasonal workers (employed for less than 150 days on the reporting. farm 
during the year). lore than three-fourths of the hired women working in 
September were short—time seasonal workers (employed for less than 75 days 


tae ees 
on the reporting farm during the year). 


In all three surveys-—-in March, May and September--women workers were 
a more important segment of the hired farm labor force in the South than 
in any other region. In the fall, the 581,000 women and girls who worked 
for wages on Southern farms made up a third of the region's hired farm 
workers. In May and September,.women made up an important part of the total 
of tired farm workers in the West, representing a fifth of the workers in 
the fall. However, only in the September survey were women, .a significant 
part of the number of hired farm workers in the North. The increase in 
women hired farm workers in the North Central States and in the Northeast 
brought their number up to about 15 percent of the hired farm workers in the 
North by September, compared with only 6 percent in the late spring, and 
3 percent in the early spring. 


In September 1945, as in March and May, the majority of women hired 
for farm work in the South were Negroes. Numerically, the increase in 
number of Negro viomen workers in the South was larger than for white women 
workers... In September, 70 percent of the women hired sor farm work in the 
South were: Negroes; while in iay, 75 percent were Negroes. In the ‘est, 
there were still relatively for Negro, Filipino or other nonwhite women 
workers in September, but the number of white women hired farm workers in 
the est, including Mexicans, increased from €,000 in March and 42,000 in 
May to 125,000 in September. Because of the small number of nonwhite women 
hired farm workers in the North and “jest who were covered in the survey, 
estimates of the total number of nonwhite women hired farm workers in 
regions other than the South are less reliable than estimates for other 
groups of workers which are based on larger numbers of vorkers covered in 
the cample. 


Number of Children and Older Workers Increase.-In the Nation, the 
number of children under 14 working for cash wages, but not employed in 
crews, incrcased g percent from May to September 1945, reaching a total of 
WL, 000: in the fall. “By; In March, children under 14 years old made up 
1 percent of the hired farm workers not employed in crews, whilc in May and 
September they comprised 4 percent of the noncrew workers. Among the various 
regions, the South in both spring and fall had the largest proportion of 
noncrew workers under 14 years old, as well as the largest proportion of 
nonerew workers 14-17. In the country as a whole, the numbcr of noncrew 
workers 65 years of age and oldcr more than doubled from May to September, 
reaching a figure of 214,000 by September. 


3/ Information on age vas not requested for workers employed in crews. In 
addition tg the increase from.HMay to Septanmber in nonerew workers under 14 
years old, there was probably an unmeasured.inecrease in the number of these 
children included among crew workers. ‘There was a large increase in crew 
vrorkers from May to September, and many crews were composed of one or more 
entire families, particularly in the South. 
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No Seasonal Inerease in eer 2orlers in lo lorthern Regions .-Thero 
“Was. aimost no change f from Woy ay to § spbenb: ber in the small nwabor of nonthite 
“Workers employed. in the Northern rorions compe cd with the large seasonal 
‘Incroase in nonwhite workers in these tno réezions: from: carly spring to 
slate spring. The West, which also had a large seasonal increase in nonwhite 
workers during the spring, had an increase in nonwhite workers from late 
Spring. to.fall. Howeve ay the increase was considerably smallcr than the 
increase in white vorkerss: The South was the only region with a greater 
proportionate inercase ain nommhite workers from May to Septoaber than in 
white workers. 


In the ‘lest and the North, less than 8 percent of the hired fa 
woricrs in Septombar were nonwhite. The large number of Negro verkcrs in 
the South brought the provortion of nonthhite hirod farm workcors in th 


entire country to a little over 30 percent. About 30 vercent of the hircd 
farm workers inthe United States were nonwhite in larch, May and September 
1945, and from 50 to 55 percent of the workers in the South wore Mogrocs. 


Onis. Slight Increase in “iorkers’ Related to Norm Opcrator.—The numbcr 
of hired farm workers who wore sons, daughtors, wives or other relatives 
of the farm operator for whom they wore working only increased from 282, 000 
in the late spring to 342, 000 in the fail, a 1lO-pcrcent rise.. This 
increase took place primarily in the South. In Scotembcr, a tenth of the 
‘hired farm workers in the United States were related to the operators thoy 
worked for. Among thesc workers, the proportion who were sons and daughters 
of the operators was the. same in Seotemba@r as in May. There vias no change 
from l'sy to September in the average age. of workers who were related to the 
opere tor or in the average age of nonerew workers not rclated to tho farm 
operator. As in March’ and nee an Sevtember the practice of waying 
reietives cash wages for form work wes:most prevalent in the Northern regions. 


3. HOURLY CASH 4% “AGES OF HIRED FARM ORKERS SEPTE! BER 16—22, 1945 


fverage Hourly: Vago Increases re’ Than? lo ponies hyoree cash wages 
earned by. hired farm vorkers inthe initod states increased .from 37 cents 
per hour in late spring to 48 cents in the’ fail, an increase nt 30° percent. 
From early: spring to’ fall; average cash farm wages inthe United States 
increased 37 percent. Mich of this rise was attributable to an increase 
in the proportion of seasonal workers at higher paid jobs then in the spring 


Hourly cash wages increesed from early spring to fall in all regions, 
although the inercase in the South was very small, The South, which has 
the largest numbcr of hired farm workers, had both the lowest average hourly 
cash wages carncd in each of the three surveys and the smallest’ scasonal 
inerease in avercge. hourly cash wages. Thevaverage hourly cash wages of 
hired farm workers.in the Scuth was 29 cents per hour in March, 26 cents 
bnidiay, ands cents” in SiC a 


eas ? 


Bie 


Average hourly cash wages were highcr in the West than in any other 


region in both the spring and fall. In this region the average rose from 
a Level of 62 cents in March to 73 cents in September. + However, by far 
the greatest percentage increase in average hourly cash wages earned was 
in the Northern regions. Cash wages on farms in the North Central States 
inereascd from an average of 2& cents per hour in March to 52 cents in 
September, and in the Northeast from 34 per hour to 49 cents. In both 
larch and Mey, average cash carnings per hour in the North Central States 
more nearly resembled those of the South than any other regione However, 
in September the average in the North Central States increased to a point 


higher than the average wages paid in the Northeast and only 10 cents per 
hour lower than in the “lest. 


A number of -factors influenced the increase from May to Septenber 
in the average cash hourly earnings, especially in the Northern rcogions. 


Probably first in importance was the increase in the proportion of seasonal 
workers employed in ee fall, compared with the spring. This was important 
because seasonal workers are usually paid higher wages than regular workers. 
Anothar factor is that many types of fall jobs done by seasonal, workers are 
customarily paid at rates which yield higher wages ‘than rates paid for scason- 


al jobs in the spring. This Pat Sei GiEne in wage rates reflects scasonal 
differcnces in the demand for hired labor. Seasonal rises, though less 
marked,: also occur in average rate 

a 


Ss 
was a continuation during 1945 of the general hee trend in farm wages. 


cy 


Average hourly cash wages of all scasonal workers in the United 


States. - These States had the greatest regional increase in rates paid 
seasonal workers for fall jobs, comparcd with ratcs for seasonal jobs in 


the spring. In the South, where the majority of the hired farm laborers in 
both May cnd Aastha were sensonel workers, there was no change from carly 


spring to fall in hourly cash.wages of seasonal vorkers. In all regions 
exccpt the riagteen States, averege hourly cash.wages of regular, workers 


increased 10 to 15 percent from carly spring to.foll. In the Tiest, however, 


there was essentially no change. The graph on the cover page shows the. 
regional variation in the average hourly cash wages earned of regular and 
seasonal hired farm workers an 1945,-as well as seasonal changes within 
each region. ‘ tit ML ork 


’ 


No Seasonal Increase in Hourly Wages of “omen Farm Vorkers in. South.— 


In the South, whore more than two-thirds of the women hired farm workers 
were. employed in September, thare had beer no increase’from liarch in the 


average hourly cash wages of women. This was true for both white and Negro 
orien in the South. In September the average hourly earnings of women were 
12 percent lower than those .f mm. Although the seasonal increase in the 


paid for general farm work, | £EsSo trere 


“Jaces of Seasonal Workers Increase jfore: Than Those of Regular JOrkers »- 
Sta tes. in- 
ercased from 41 cents per hour in the spring of 1945 to 53 cents in the fall, 
an increase of nearly 30 percent. On the other hand, average cash wages of © 
regular workers increased only from 22 cents per hour in March to 34 cents 

in Hay and to 36 cents in September, an incresse of 12 percent in all. ‘The 
largest increase in hourly wages of seasonal workers was in the North Central — 


PIRAG tues 


hourly cash wages of all workers was smaller in the South than in any 
other region, the cash wages of men workers in the South increased from 
29 cents per hour to 33 cents, (14 percent) from larch to September. 

“ages for Negro men increased less than for white men. Also, the average 
hourly wages of all white workers in the South showed a greater seasonal 
increase than those of nonwhite workers. The average hourly cash wages of 
white workers increased 5 cents per hour from early spring to fall, and 
those of Negro workers only 2 cents per hour. Cash wages of nommhite 
vorkers in the South in September 1945 averaged 14 percent less than those 
of white workers. 


Cash Wages of Sons and Daughters Low.-In the North Central States, 
where the frequency of relatives of the operator working for cash wages 
was greater than in other regions, the average hourly cash wages of the 
sons and daughters who worked on their parents! farms increascd from 22 
cents per hour in May to 29 cents in September (32 percent). From late 
spring to fall, thcir hourly cash wages showed a greater percentage increase 
than did the wages of other relatives or of noncrew workers not related 
to. the operator. In these States the average hourly cash wages for workers 
who were not kin to the operators and not employed in crews increased only 
15 percent from late spring to fall, rising from 33 cents per hour to 38 
ecnts. 


In September, as in March and Jiay, hourly cash wages for sons and 
daughters of the operators averaged lower than those of other relatives 
(brothers, wives, ctc.) of the farm operator. The hourly cash wages of 
these other relatives, in turn, were below those of nonere vorxers who 
were not related -to the opcrator. 4f/ Except in the South, crew workers 
had the highcst average hourly cash wages. These data refcr to cash wages 
only, and it is probable that most of tne relatives of the farm operator 
among the hired ferm workers on his farm received morc and better neraquisites 
than did the othcr workers. This difforence may have compensatcd for the 
difference in cash wages. 


Men 35 to 44 Years Old Gontinue to Meke Hignest Tjages.-In September, 
men from 35 to 44 years old received the highest average hourly cash wages 
of all hired mcn not employed in crews, This also was the case in March 
and May. This condition prevailed in cach region, except in the North 
Central States, where men 25 to 34 years old had as high hourly cash wages 
as nen 35-44. In March and May the variation between age groups was least 
in the South. In September, however, the variation was least in the North 
Central States. In this region, cash wages averaged 32 conts per hour for 
workers under 25 years old and also for those over 65, compared with 39 cents 
an hour for workors 25-34 and 35-44 years old. In the South in Septenber, 
the average hourly cash wages earned by workers under 18 years old and for 
those over 65 were lower in relation to the carnings of men 35-44 than in 
liay. Thus, wages in the fall in the South showed a much wider variation by 


4/ Relationship to farm operator was not asked for crew members, but it 
is assumed that the operators hired few of their relatives as ere workers. 
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age sreure then in the spring. is greater variation may have deen caused 
by the fact that in September the hourly eamings of many workers being 

paid picce rates for cotton picking depended on speed, whereas in May the 
majority of hired workers in the South were oaid daijyrates. in each of the 
three surveys, the level of average hourly cash wages of male noncrew 
Workers in the different age groups fell into the same general pattern; cash 
wages were highest for men from 35 to 44 years eels lowest for the youngest 


age groups, and intermediate for men over 45. 


Hourly Yiages of Seasonal Workers Higher Than Those of Regular VWorkers.= 

In each resion, except the South, the hourly cash wages of seasonal workers 
in both the eee and the fall were considerably higher than those of 
repular workers. For the country as a whole, cash wages of all seasonal 
workers averaged 53 cents per hour while those of regular workers avereged 
36 cents. In the Northern revions, the differential »betireen the cash 
earnings of regular and seasonal workers was much greater tnion in the South 
and “jest. In the Northeast there was an average difference of 30 cents 

an hour in favor of seasonal workers. In the North Central States this 
difference was 50 cents an hour. Although the hourly cash wages of regular 
workers are lower than for seasonal workers, the regular workers had> 
steadier enployment assured and received more perquisites. In each repens 
xcept in the North Central: States, the average hourly earnings of-crew 
workers were a little lower than those of other short—bime seasonal workers. 
Furthermore, in each region except the South, regular workers aiployed 
150-299 days on the reporting farm were ipaid higher ae casa wages than 
were year-round workers (300 cays or more). On the wholes the regianal 
pattern of lower wages for rcguier workers than scasonal workers was the 
same for the fall. as for Merch and) in ley, but the: vase ee between 
regular and seasonal workers Were such greater in September 


Larger Tarns Pay Recular ‘iorl:ers Highor Waccs.—In cach, of. the three 
surveys in 1945 the sencral pattern observed in cach region was for’ the 
hourly cash wages of regular hired ferm workcrs to be higher on larger farms 
than on smaller’ ones. This. was whether the size of the icrm cnterprisewims 
measured by the size of the wage bill during the previcus year, Dy value on 
farm products sold or tradcd curing the previous year, or by man-days of 
hired, inbor used.in)1945.'\\' Por the ‘country as a whole, the averabpevioumiy 
cash wares of regular workers in Septoanber om farms hiring loss than one 
mon-year.-of Labor: during the wyear. averaged 31.cmts per, hour, Howevermsgonm 
farms hiring 4° or. more man-years of labor’ during the yoar, the average wage 
mas 44° cents. per hour, °42 \pcorcent \hipher:’ than von. the smakicor Lams. 


Much of the difference between jvage levels on large and small farms 

in the United States figures is owing to the @act that Larce farms are 
relatively more frequent in the “jest where wages are: highcr. This means 
that the relationship between sizes of farm enterprises and wage Levels 
needs to be examined region by region. The size of the enterprise is- 
more clearly evident as a factor. in. wefes of regular carn VWorterom naa. 
North Central States than in othcr regions. In this region thé average oF 
41 cents per hour reccived by regular workars on farms thst hircd 4 or more 


n the yeer was” oo arent high er then the wages of | 
that hired ee than one wan-year of hired fama work. 


a 


Sintiariy.) an eee? seasonal workers, ‘except crew sworke Es 
re_ generally paid higher wages on larger farms than smaller farms within 
ch. region. . 53/) _The exception oa crew workers also held in ifay, wien 
f farm products sold or traded in 1944. 
Hi The wages of crew workers ay ppear to be more affected ‘by type of work, 
ab mer eis the Local area, or other factors than by the scale of the empl Over ey 


ew. ess Than a Pifth of Ven Heke 65 Cents an Hour or More.—Fron May to 
Scptomber there was a sharp upward shift in the percentage of male nonerew 
workers earning specificd amounts of hourly cash wages, web -in* Sseptemocr 
as only about ene-fif th of the hired mele workers not Gmployea in crews earned 
Ba: cents an hour or more. At that time, aad one-fourth of the male 
noricrew workers carned less than 25 cents an hour, half carncd less than 
40 cents an hour, and two-thirds less than 50 cents. an hour. In May, two- 
thirds of the men not employed in crews made less than 40 cents an hour and 
Ke only about one-tenth received more than 65 cents an hour. For the country 
Masia whole, the modal interval of cash gl ie that received by the greatest 
proportion of workers, shifted from 30-34 cents per hovr in Lay to 45-54 
ee in ey ge ae Since oe eee jon is available only for workers 


a In thd ae of 1945 An the South, 64 percent of the men’ not working 
in crews earned less than 40 cents an -ii IOUT) Wate) ih, bey, the comparable 
a otal was 32 “percent. in the-ijest ini the Parl, 76 percent of the niabe 
nonerew vorke: rs made less than 85 cents an hour. By regions the soda cash 
| We. re interval of nonerew workers per hour did not. change from May to Septem) 
- ber in the Northeast,. North Central, and the ‘est, but it moved upward in 


the South. 


i 


Te Uae DAILY AND WEEKLY EARMINGS, SEVTEHBER 16-22, 1945. 


yt, Shorter “jork Week in ee Hired. workers, in Sepvenbcr, 1045 Loa 
) an average of 10 percent fewer hours per'weck on the reporting farn the 
nh Horch. of Vey of that year. The shorter averare work week: on; the deans 
arn in the fall:was attributable to a arcat “inercase in _ employment 
WoOrkCYrs « / The weekly: hours. of scasonal vorkers are much less 
Ao » those of repular workers in any scason. The Nationsél ee 
S worked per voek in iW ata was. 4 hours below the weedy ley 
a-and er “The Sevterbar averare reflected a dcer ease fron fey ts 
cmber in the avorage number oe days worked during the weck cn the one} 
fas arellsas: a ‘shoi ster Peis oak The deercase in hours pes Ree 


oe peroentase inenease in nun ane at “seasonal ire Was argest. 
she other hand, n the Vest there was esscmtially no change frén ae to 


aS 


Incl a8 with the crow workers are a few other workers with duration of 
not reported. See Table 19 for the average cash weces earned 
by these workers. ue Ne aa 


‘the sane from lay to September. In March, regular workers put in a s. 


true of the crew workers and other short—time seasonal workers in the 


In the fall, 15 Poder of the workers nos eae in eres 
worked less than 15 hours during the week on the reporting farn, ss TE 
34 percent worked 60 hours or more. By regions, the propor tion of noncrew _ 
worers working less than 15 hours on the one farm was sreatost in the a 
South (20 percent). The North Central region had the largest . propor tio 
of noncrew workers employed for 60 or more hours during the weck (61. p cen 
In Moy more than 60 percent of the noncrew workers in oc Wertheastern 
region also worked 60 or more hours per week, but in Sevtember the oropor— a 
tion in the Northeast dropped to 46 percent. 2a Sieh a a 


No Chante in Time ‘orked by Remuler “.orkers.-in < a1 regions; the 
Leneth of the work-day and work-weck for regular vrorkers remained abou 


shorter work weck than in Mey or September. In’ all three surveys, re ular. 
vworlcers were found to have put in far more hours per week than seasonal 
workers. This was true for all regions. In Septembcr, regular |! hired | fa 
laborers put in an average of 66 hours per weck on the reporting farm, and 
seasonal workers averaged only 36 hours a weds on the reporting form. 
7] 

Seasonal workers in the Northcrn rejfions «in Septenbor one fore 

hours per week on the reporting farm than in Hey. This was pre 


Northeast. In the South and Vest, however, there was a slight increase. 
from spring to fail in the average number of days per weels and hours ae es 
week worked on the reporting farm by seasonal laborers. In the 1.est,; th 
dncrease in time worked by seasonal workers was primarily owing to an in 
eroase in the number of hours worked by the crew workers among the Seas. 
workers. In the South, the number of hours worked by crey workers or 
other short-time seasonal workers showed little or no chang co from Hay to 
September. However, there was an increase in i region in the amount 
of time worked by seasonal workers with 75-149 days of sees empLloyr 
on the reporting farm during the yor. These reg 5 nal differences in t 
change from May to September in time worked by crew workers and by other 
scasonal workers compehsate each other, and there was no ae ee for the 
country as a whole in the average tine worked by crew vorkers or oy aes 
scasonal workers. 


“lomen Show Increase in Hours ‘t.orked.—Although the avera ge eee Q: 
hours put in during the weck on the re porting, farm, by men workers decr as 
from Lay to September, the average per week for women increased 3 hours i: 
the South and 5 hours in the Vest. For the Nation as a whole, the numbe 
of hours worked by men decreased 10 percent from late spring to fall, th: le 
the hours worked by women increased 10 percent. This result ed in the 3 : 
hours averaged by women being much closer to the average of 43 hours p 
weck worked by men in the fall than the two comparable avera les were ir 
spring. However, even in the foll, women, on the average, worked a lay 
work day and fewer days per week than men. ‘The one exception to this 
in the ‘Jest, where men and women in the fall worked the same average 


of hours on the one farm during the weck. 


ey 


‘In the South in September, Negro laborers worked an average of 

35 hours per week on the reporting farm, a decrease of 2 hours per week 
from the average in May. At the same time, the work-day grew shorter.. 
However, the decrease in time worked by Negroes was not as creat as that 
for white workers. As a result, Negro hired farm workers in the fall 
worked a longer work weck than did white workers. In May, on the other 
hand, white hired farm workers in the South averazed a slightly longer 
work weck than did Negro workers. This shift was caused partly by the 
greater increase in the numbar of Negro women workers than in white vomen 
workers from spring to fall. Also, it was caused partly by the fact that 
there was a greater increase in the time worked by Negro women than by 
vinite tromen. 

South Has Shortest “ork tied: and Lowost Weckly-‘jagcs.-Not. only were 
average hourly cash wages in the South the lowest in the country, but also 
the average number of hours worked by hired farm workers on the reporting 
farm wes the smallest in the South of any region in both the spring and the 
fall. Thus, hired farm workers in the South received mich smaller weekly 
cash wages on the reporting farm than workers in any other region. One of 
the factors contributing to the shorter average work week on the reporting 
farm in the South was the large proportion of seasonal workers in this 
region, as these are often employed for a shorter time than 2 week on one 
farm. However, even among regular vorkers in the South, average hours 
worked per week and average weckly wages were lower than in other regions. 
For year-round workers, avereze cash hourly earnings are nearly the sane 


as in the South and the two Northern regions, but the average cash weockly 
ee wages and hovrs worked per week were lovrest in the South. 


Smaller Percentage Increase in weekly “iace Tnan in Hourly or Daily 
Wiace.—-lor the country as a wholo, averaze cash wages earnec on the reporting 
farm were $19.50 per week in Septembcr, compared with 916.60 per week in 
May. These wages were paid for an average of 41 hours of work: in September, 
and for 45 hours in May. The pereetare increase in weekly wages from 
spring to fall was smaller than in cither hourly or daily wages. By regions 
the percentage increase in weekly cash wages was greatest in the North 
Centrel States, which also hac the greatest. increase in hourly.cash wages 
anc. in daily cash wages. In the South, on the other hand, average weckly 
cash wages did not increase from early spring to fall cven though the 
Septomber survey week was a peck harvest week almost throughout the region. 

Fifth of Mon Make $30 or Moro a ‘ieck.-In the fall 21 percent of. the 
men net employed in crevis had wockly cash wages of 530.00 or more.. In the 
early spring only 13,percent of male noncrew workers made this much. As to 
daily cash wazes, about a third of the men not employed in crews mace less 
than 53.00 a day in the fall, whilc, in the early spring, over half made 
less than $3.00 a day. . Regional differentials in-wares show up clearly 
in the distribution ef workars by .anount of wages. In the South, only 
8 percent of the male noncrew workers in the fall made 39.00 a week or more ~ 
and only 16 percent made $5.00 a day or more. In the “iest, 60 percent of 


eye 


the men not employed in crews earned (}30.00 or more a week and 72 percent 
made (5.00 a day or more. 


Regular Workers Have Lower Cash Weekly Wage Than Seasonal ‘iorkers 

in North and west.-In the fall, seasonal workers in the Northern regions 
and in the tiest received higher average weekly cash wages on the report— 
ing farm than did regular workers. This reverses the situation found in 
May in the North Central States and the est, where regular workers had 
higher weekly cash wages because of steadier employment. In the Paulas aoe 
example, seasonal workers in the North Central States averaged (27.40 cash 
wages for an average of 34 hours per wedt, while regular workers averaged 
220,80 for 68 hours of work. Thus, in the survey week in September the 
regular workers worked twice as long as seasonal workers for a fourth less 
cash wages. Only in the South did regular workers in the fall have higher 
average weekly wages on the reporting farm than seasonal workers. Regular 
workers in the South earned [15.60 a week, while seasonal worlers earned 
510.30 on the reporting farm. ‘This situation stems from the fact that the 
average hourly cash wages of seasonal workers were only 2 cents per hour 
higher than those of regular workers, while regular workers averaged a 
much longer work week. As 59 vercent of all seasonal workers ere in the 
South, the National average weckly wage for seasonal workers was 14 percent 
lower than for regular workers. The National average weckly wage was 518.50 
for seasonal workers and 421.90 for regular. 


“eekly Wages Also Higher on Larger Farms.-In each region farms en— 
ploying 4 or more hired farm workers during the survey week paid higher 
average weekly, Soot and hourly cash wages, to both seasonal and regular 
workers, than did farms employing fewer workers during the week. Also, in 
both fall and spring, seasonal workers in the South and in the Vest had a 
fuller work week .on larger farms than on the smaller. As seen earlier, 
larger farms paid higher hourly earnings when the size of the enterprise 
is measured by the man-days of hired labor used in 1945. 


. 


5. “AGE RATES PAID HIRED FARM “iORKERS, SEPTI@MBER 16-22, 1945 

Nearly Half Paid Piece Rates.—In the fall when harvest operations 
are in full swing in many parts of the country, there is a striking Shift 
away from time rates to piece rates of payment. Forty-five percent of | 
the hired farm workers in September were paid piece rates, while in the 
Lave spring the } Protea ron was less than 5 percent. A large part of this 
May to September shift in the type of wage rate ;efleces the seasonal 
change in the South. In the spring the South is chopping cotton, which is 
customarily paid at a day rate, whereas cotton picking'‘in the fall 4s cus— 
tomarily paid for at a rate of so much per hundred pounds of seed cotton 
picked. However, harvest work in other regions in the fall also contributed 
to the seasonal shift in type of rate paid. From a fourth to a third of 
the hired farm workers in the Northern regions and in the West were paid 
piece rates in the fall, in addition to over half of the workers: in the 
South. In the Northea a end the South, piece ratcs were the most common 


| A Cee ae : : | 
2te in the fall (37 Nec of Pe wariees in ee Hon ties ob ane 56 percent — 
he a abu the North Central She) Gi monthly and. pce rates were 
prevalent 8 and 20 i percent of the pl atl In aa dest On a 


| fowerer, pees ra ae were” paid +6 the 
- second largest grouo of workers in the ‘lest--24 percent. 


_—s The furnishing of meals without charge to piece workers is very un- 
common. Less than 3 percent of all the workers who were paid piece rates 
in September received meals without charge. The number of workers who were 

Me furnished meals decreased only slightly from March to September. However, 
the proportion they made up of all workers decreased from spring to fall, 
so that imithe fall ionty:14 percent of the workers reccived meais comparcd 

/ with 23 percent in March. In September as in May, it. was more usual in the 

_ North than in the South or “est to furnish meals without charge to workers. 

ee the Northern regions, a littlé over a half of the workers who were paid 

monthly and weekly rates received meals without charge. Over 60 percent of 
all hired ferm workers in the United States were not Pier Shad any form of 

housing or meals in the fall. In May, the corresponding proportion wis 43 
percent. - 


a Daily and Hourly Rates Rise.-Average dase wage rates without meals 
were 41 percent higher in September than in Iley : end averace hourly rates 
without meals were 21 percent higher. In the entire comtry, nearly 
‘third of the workcrs were paid daily or hourly wage raves without eae aha 
is Bet ile ae rise in the Level, of these rates from latc spring to fall 

> West, where there vas no change in the 


: Ont tive anaes hand, weerly wage rates without meals increased only 
ee in the North from May to September. In the North there was little 
“orn no chenge in monthly rates with or eee meals, except for a 10- percent 
inerease in monthly ratcs with meals in the Northeast. The incrcase in | 
i dail*; or hourly rates from May to September, and the relative stability or 
- decline in monthly or weekly rates, reflects the heavy demand for seasonal 
_ workers at harvest time when few regular workers are being taken on. 
aaeee Rates Yicld Highest Hourly Earnings PACER y, in South.-In every 
region except the South, workers who were paid piece rates in September had /— 
hourly carnings that averaged higher than those of workers peid any type 
A of time rate. fhe difference in favor of piece workers over those paid’ 
hourly r ete avere on ah conts) per aes in the "est, 6 neces per hour a 


hogy a 


Bice 3) cents | oer fk ae than thee eC of Nees ae were nas tee 
“fh # 
Yr tes. “As such a large proportion of all workers who were paid piece rates 
x re in the South, this’ brought. down the United States average for piece - 


ea th Be eae per mae which was less than the avere. ge of ate COnL sian 


In every region in September, the lowest average: 
for workers who were not furnished meals were earned by 
paid monthly rates. In May the lowest average cash wages without ¢ 
cared by workers vaid daily rates in each region except the Nor 
As might be expected, hourly cash wages eorned by worl:ers who were 
monthly rates with meals were even lower, in each region and for ik 
country as a whole, in both May and September. bop? kes atTy "Oem 
The type of wage rate yiclding the highest weekly cash wages 
South and in the West in the faii was the monthly rate without meals.» 
Workers who were paid monthly rates without meals in the South aver ee 
“13.70 weekly, and in the West 340.30 a week for an average of 60 shouneds 
work on the farm during the treek. ‘Workers who were paid monthly rates wi 
out meals averaged the most hours of work on the reporting farm during t 
week in these two regions. In the North Central States, piece rate vo 
_had higher average weckl; cash wages on the reporting farm than did % 
-vtho were paid any other type of rate even though piece rate workers 
region averaged the lowest number of hours'work per week on the one fa 
In the Northeast, daily rates yielded the highest average weekly cash 
- on the reporting farm. em 


Fecee) Fe é Le ad . 7] : 
Women Paid LowcerTaity Rates in South.-In September as in May, ¥% 


hired farm workers in the Sovth were paid a lover average daily rate the 
mene omen averaged $2.20 per day, atout 3C percent lower then the av 
daily rate paid to men. The average daily rates paid Negro women ag) 
South were Lower than those of Negro men and average daily rates paid 
vhite women were lower than those paid white men, in both Mey and Sept 
In the fall, among white workers paid daily rates without meals in +h 
region, women averaged $2.60 per dey end men 93.30. Among Negro worke 
the wage differential between men énd women in daily rates was even a 
greater. Negro women were paid an average rate without meals of %2.0 
day and men were paid $2.80. In the West, women workers were paid ar 
average hourly rate only slightly lower than that for men. 
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Tables for Section 1 


Farms reporting hired labor and number of hired. farm workers 
employed, United States and major lea March, May and 


September 1945. 


Distribution of farms reporting hired labor and of hired farm 
workers, by number of workers employed, United States and 
major regions, May and September 1945. 


Distribution of all farms in 1945, of farms with hired labor 
and of their hired farm workers in September 1945, by man-days 
of hired labor in 1945 used on farm, United States and major 
regions. 


Tables for Section 2 


Distribution of hired farm workers by expected duration of 
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Table 11.—Distribution of regular and seasonal hired farm workers in September 19/5 
on farms reporting man—lays of hired labor in 1945, by man—days of hired 
ees in ee usec on farm, United States and major regions 
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250 - 499 man—days 19 34, BO Go oat lar PEA Hen Act 14 
500 — 999 man-days 15 25 Oy Wey ramen, ee 10) ee 14 
1,009 and over man-days 2g 35 3¢ 23 27 peer 6 38 
Northeast ; 
Farms with hired labor, 
September 16-22 . L090 LEGO LOB) EGO hn OO 190 100 100 
1 — 74 inan-days 8 oo AS Th tea th AE - 25 8 
75 — 249 man—days 1s pNeage wo us 16 AO 21. by 
259 — 499 man-days 20 ae On vate 26 Po hee So 26 
ee — 999 man-days 2les 30 28.4 86 22 ee cane tS ie 2 
1,000 and over man-days 2s 29 Bede o 25 pa Rig eds 2 30 
Behe . Pe wy 
Farms. with hired labor, © gee 
September 16-22 100 LOO 100 100 LOO 100 100 100 
L — 74 man-days Ld _ _ = 2h meaty Shae Gop 
75 — 249 man-days iu Pai Ae Mee PRE PS 24 DSO ies 16 
250 — 499 man-days 3h, 55 60°43 19 26 9 23 
500. - 999 man-caiys 18 19 MRE Ba Pe ay VG aI | 2h: 
1,0006,‘and over man-days, 17 eee”) ROU) Sep lender S Px 25 
South 
Farms with hired Ae 
September 16-22 — eet GO 100 100) 7 200 100 100 100 LOO 
Oe Zeman ars 28 “ Sie 33 ~ 155 oO} 
75: - 249 mandays = —s_-25 kas Ea es cr ae Beaty 0 30° 
250: 499 manidays iL Berea! nag tire apo Sip lc ihs 30 is 
500 .— 999 man-days 1 aa AB me ys oe 
1,000 and over man—days 19° BLS Rarer O Ray Seca Mo) Mohr e ct Ne oe 
West . ; Oe : 
Farms with hired labor, pte ne 
September 16~22 100 LOO POO WAL) LOO 00° 100 1300 
1 +74 men—days ee ne ies at 6: ERSTE PS) 3 
75°=— 249 man-deys g ary Ae ee Wal 9 2O rene) 6 
250 — 499 man-~days LO Abe gine aire ls 9 PLETE ERS 6 
300 — 999 man-days TS AL NSIC ih ea mae ae SN Sea | ee £32.18 Lg: 
1,000 » 1,999 nan-days 13 28 BL Noy 9 Us 22027 
2,000 and over man—days 50 26 ZO uNG 55 14 8 66 


-1/ The majority of this group are short-time seasonal Laborers working in crews 
for whom information on duration of employment was not requested. 

Estimates based on data from enumerative samplc survey of the Bureau of Agricul— 
tural Economics. 
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Table 14,—Average hourly cash waces of hired farm workers in-September 1945 on 


farms. reporting man-cays of hireo labor in 1945 used:‘on farm, . by 
expected duration of employnent.o. hired farm worker on eee 

cw & | : Ane fe / 
farm in 1945, United States and major regions. L/ 


a pi re 


North Central 
Farms with hired labor,Sept. 16~25 


1-249 man—days lew, 26 50 166 
250-499 man-days ! | Lids Hae Bee: re pig.e) 
500 and over man—days 47 36 53 566 


South 
Farms with hired labor,Sept.16—-25 
1-249 wen-days 
250-4599 man-days 
500 and over ian—days 


30 30 
S : 36 L0 
ZL ue 29 


LW) Wo Lo 
DO AAS) 
ne) 

CG 


West 
Farms with hired Lebor,Sext. 16-25 
1-249 man-—days 
250-159 man-days 
500 and over man—days 


op) 67 79 
bo 7h, 93 
62 83 Wi 


~1 GOD 
m™ OO 


—_ 


ay Hxcludes approximately 132,000 custom workers since hire of machinery, 
equipment or wor kstockx hie incluced in their reported cash wages. 

2/ Yorvers with exoected duration of employnent/in 1945 of 150 days or more 
Omereporting farn. 


3/ orkers other than cre workers with less than 150 days expected employment 


in 1945 on reporting farm. 
Zj includes a few workers with duration of omployment not reported. 


Estinetcs based on data from enumerative survey of the Burcau of Agriculturel 


Beononmics. 


Area and man-days of <All hired  : Workers. not employed: 
hired labor in-1945 workers : WM OOOW Ea sf pues) + Pel \ 
used on farm Sent. 16—22, sRegula :peasonal ©: ‘workers Le 
My pe PLAS Workers 2/:Vorkers 3/3 % 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
United States 
Pe asienth hired labor,Sept,.. 16-25 
1-229 man—days 39 Gio 35 Al 
250-499 man-days . WAS) 29 A] 56 
500 and over man—dayvs 53 LL 60 60 
Nor theas, 
Farms ae hired labor, Sopt. 16—25 
@ i-229 man-days a> Ee) ay 64, 
250-499 man—days . 40 24 66 56 
500 and over men-days ob 28 58 £9 


Disera 


Table 15.-Distributicn of male hired farm workers not oe in: 
crews, by hourly cash’ wages earned, United Stat 
and major regions, September 1945 


eee en nn ceca enero er) aansnnremrnecenanerete | feneeee—enreeenert: | Sapeteremreemree Sj Sesser en ea ena 


Hourly? cash “-: : ; : : 

wages :United States:Northeast:North Central: South : West 

eo earned Se ae Ben Or 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 

Total 1/ L005 0h 100.0 100.0 100.0 -100;ai, 

Under 19 cents QB 3.6 a5 ABA NE 
10 —- 14 4.7 106 6.6 Lad «5 
Ho Wie aah 760 3.0 8.7 8.0 ae 
20 - 24 9.5 Wey 8.8 La des 
PSY sends POS] 9.8 cen BIG ae Tink 2.9 
30 =, 34 Le. 2 Dias thea hi) 14 eo? 4.0 
Ah OS fava 6.2 hee 9.4 al 

40 — 44 SEM, eyo 9.4 eas G sey 
Apes coe 1346 4 Aare 14.6 Le 
55 = 64 yinie Oe Pea Bok Lvs 
65 - 74 Dee 4.6 pays ney TA86 
71>). = 84 4.4 Be, Lion oe) 16.2: 
Goa OF Bae Dae 8 Zo 9.9. 
Op ut Oe one 2.6 2.4 9 5 9 
105 and over Bit 627 44 9 Tes 


5 CEL RANE CC ol ES MD oh aN NC RU TIES SNe bk be 


in Excludes approximately 107,000 male custom workers since hire of 
machinery, equipment or workstock was included in their reported cash 
wages. 


Estimates based on data from enumerative sample survey of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. « 


ea yes 


Table 16.-Average hourly, daily and weekly gash Wages » average hours and 
days worked during wéek for hired farm workers, ae States 
and major regions’, March, May: and Septemib er TO AO 


ee ee 


: Cash wages earned e ~" ‘Pime worked 
| ay COR x reporting farm) _ 2, (on reporting farm) _ 
Area and week ; ie Houpe 26. Daysin sours 
Ps ai 3 Daily Weeki 2 em he ycuper ‘3°. per 
ha heed 6 MURAL ay (eet eau UN hehe) 8 : . week 
“Dellars’ rs Doulars rate Dollars” Number Number . Number 

United States 

September 16-22 48 2uhO 19.50 9.3 Leh Al 

May 20-26 wd? S500 16.80 9.7 4.6 45 

March 18-24 235 3.20 ie CO Oaks 530 45 
Northeast | 

September 16-22. 49: 4.70. | 21.90 9.4 AD, Ad 

May 20-26 40 6.80 22.20 9.6 pris) 56 

March 18-24 oth 3 30 19.40 el 539 57 
North Central 

September 16-22 soe 4.90 24270 94 Sel 4s 

May 20-26 230. Be20 Hes. OO LON? ea O ase ieee ~60 

March 18-24 28 eo mano eaO 10,3 507 -. 56 
South 

Beptenben 16-22). 432, 12.906... 11.00 9.2 367 a 

May 20-26 c BON UN pO chine sO 9.6 ew 3t/ 

March 18-24 seu AsO. jue lie 9.0 AB 39 
West 

September 16-22 «73 6.80 OO Ee Sn 50 

May 20-26 SO Owe) Na ses Oa kOe 505 a 

March 18-24 .62 4.90 Aleed aes) be ah 


AL 


—_~——— 


a), Excludes ete ihe 132,000 custom workers in September, 87,000 
in May and 30,000 jin March since hire of machinery, equipment or work— 
Stock was included in their reported cash wages. 


Estimates based on data from LEA Maen cas Me of the Bureau 
f Agricultural Economics. 


“Table 17.—iverage eae ‘dete an precy average hours and dé ed 
during week, for hired farm workers, uratio emp. Miser 
1945 on: reporting farm, United States anc a nena regians, 
as 1945.17 ‘i Ms 
aara ty 7) Cash wages earned, : lime worked 
_ Area and duration of :septonber Vos ee hO4 os :Septembe ee 
employment on Siru (on re eporting fern) : (on repo ting 
revorting farm Roe ; _-.¢Hours 
ee 1.92,5 | ee tHourly : Daily feekLy s. per’ 
TOBIN BU rate seine see day 


United States 


° 
1) 


Regular workers «36 
- 300 days or more mettge: 235 
150 - 299 days ; 39 
Seasonal workers fo13 
oe o/,.G days LAe 
Less than 75 days 46 
Crew workers 2/ i58 
Workers with days unspecified 3/ 


oF 


Ore) sO Te 1Oxse 

eo ea 
OOTGS CO sO 30° @ © 
ONG M02 BORD ORS) 


We Wr RMN aAn : 
BEEEEEES | 


wake WWW 
He Oo 21 OO. oO 


e 
° 
« 


‘Northeast 


Regular workers 
300 days or more 
HalaU — 299 days 
Seasonal workers 
75 - 149 days 
Less than 75 days 
Crew workers 2/ 
Workers with days unspecified 3/ 


WI 


9 BO M0 OO 


. 
° 


e 


e 


[DYIDAO) (SiC: LSPS) 


« 
e 


Rexkawes 


3 
3 
4 
De 
4 
5 
5 


NokNOWWH 


I~ 


North Central 


fd 
° 


Regular workers 
300 days or more 
150 - 299 days 
Seasonal workers | 
79 = 149 days - 
Less than 75 days 
Crew workers 2/ 
Workers with days unspecified 3/ eee 


RARWW 
0,050 


NO ONO AOA 


SoS 


02 
is) 
i mae 
nO ROOWOOS 
RUDD, 


BIW AWWW 
oO ow 


eee eee 
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fey .-Average hourly ry daily and weekly wages, average hours and davs worked 
during week, for hired farn workers, by duration of employment in 
1945 on reporting farm, United States sue major ang Ge 

September 1945 1/ (Continued ) 


c ene 
—_—_— eo Oe ae oe eee Oe ee eee eee 


x Cash wages earned, oe Time worked 
i) Area and duration of eae s 16422 87,5 ‘September 16-22, 1945 
> -employment on | _(on Fepor bing farm) : (on reporting ing farm) 
aS reporting farm ‘Hours : “: Days :Hours 
, duringe9g45° 2" | sHbaayel Daily eeklys4 per": per: per 
es es ee es. 3 a eer day _sweele ttegk 
} Dellars Dollars Dollars Number Number Number 
Py. 
South 
Regular workers Sa. 290%. | Lebo. oy Aes aii 
300 days or more ’ WoL iecoOm L8aL0. ° Ol Se eRe 58 
: 150 — 299 days «30 2.80 VAP ANS. 9.5 5.0 ae 
5 Seasonal workers 32 3.00 TOO) Se, BG fe 32 
. 75 - 149 days . 34 3.20 14.80 To. kia 44 
ane Less than 75 days © f Le 3, OU 8.50 829 eed 25 
Crew workers 2/ ~ ~ PSO. len) 0, tm asae ES 
Workers with days unspecified 3/ .26- 2.30. Seto? TBs 3 31 
/ West a 
ee Regular workers .60 5eEO), 01365 20 O86 iG 60 
Pie, 300 days or more 2 er. eS P BeCUU aero. 7 fc Ons 63 
o 150 -"299 days a SCOR) VC Ahir: BESO 2 9g range: 56 
_-~—s- Seasonal worker ; 5 i Ae 8 37.10 > Pe Pearse! nas 
* 75 - 149 days Ne ve BOCne CO sO0 dns SO690 OST Sarre a0) 
om Less than 75 days ~ iw Daven tee 6 pe. 70° 8 FBt Sartor kage 
M Crew workers 2/ im at GO 020. Lee Oe Sh Shean a 
Pir Workers with days unspecified 3/ .77 6.90 1270 o7 Ua a5 Ae) 


‘ Mae “ssi, cae osas: Ge Oe Eee ees ee 


‘} AL] Approximately 132,000 custom workers are excluded since ‘hire of Uae 
+ equipment or workstock was included in their reported cash wages. 

_ 2/ Farmers were not asked to report on expected duration of cmp comer of 
workers employed in gangs or crews; the majority of crew workers are short— 

. time seasonal laborers. 

a 3/ It has been assumed that’ these workers were seasonal workers in grouping 
them with those whose expected dimation of. employment was' reported to be less 
than 150 days on the employing farm. The’ average cash wages earned and time 
_ worked by these workers are more nearly similar to_ those of ‘seasonal workers 
than those of regular workers. ‘ 

y aes Averages’ not shown Sara there were less than ’ 25 workers in the ee in) 
this class. 3 teres 


"Estimates based on sae Podceqimenatire sample Sa ae of the Bureau of 
- Agricultural Economics.» 


‘ 


NOM 


Table 18.-Average hourly, daily and aie cash wages, average hours hates 
days worked during week, for hired farm workers, by race and 
sex, United States and major regions, September 1945 1/ 


a Se 


Cash wages earned Hk Time. worked 
. September 16-22 3 September 16-22 
Area, race, (23. (on eeu ee Jer _ (on reporting farm) 
and sex . : 2) on HOUrS) os Days 2 SHOULS: 
Hourly 2 paily Weel y per per $ per 
5 Sate TON RE I gS GM ed ee cui ME a eed week 3 week 
| | polars Dollars Dotuers Number Number = Number 
United States 
White SL. B00). 223638 9.3 ed 13 
Nonwhite 033 3.00 ae SO 9.3 3.9 36 
Male 2 ESR RBG On OT 70:8) 406 43 
Female . cht, -AelOy . 16.10: 8.8 3.9 34 
‘Northeast 
White’ ee > ce6Om Boeeo. . “ys 4.8 45 
' Nonwhite sOlg,  SaOar shGene: 8.9 3-6 32 
Male °- : TES. 26Ge Behe, 976": Aus 46 
Female 239) 4.80 19.60 8.9 lets 36 
North Central 
White. eROp « <hOGuE sor mae at Oley 5.1 48 
Nonwhi te Alay 5 Le 20" 8.8 5.2 46 
Male ~ pe 48 LO60-% . 23500. 9.7 ee 50 
4 Female | . 86 GeA0  ) 30na ade Le oe 
South | | | ‘: 
White |) 4B je OO. eae aamaa enol 33 
_..Nonwhi te | SP RSIC 2.70 10.50 9.3 32.8 es 5 
Male : 330 err ae ioe o8 903 3.9 36 
Female ee, “2.00 8.90 9.1 Bey 31 
West oe 
» White 13.4 #6570 ceSGuTOMIe Gee 55) 50° 
Nonwhi te 83 Fe OMS Sele to Cel. brs iG 49 
“Male he Tg Ge een AO Cry Aas 50 
Female eae 6.80 38.70 8.8 Dicah 50 


Sg an AAA Ae ea ae are pte | eee 


Sananeer or vorkstock was naan in their reported cash wages. 


Estimates ene on data en enumerative ‘sample survey ‘of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Table 19.-Average hourly, daily and weekly wages, average hours and days worked ° 
during week, for hired farm workers by relationship to farm operator, 
United States and major regions, September 1945 by “3 


TE ee ers erento Lee) ee et andr 


| : : September 16-22, 1945 : September 16-22, 1945 
Area and relationship : (on reporting farm) _: 


sHourly : Daily :Weekly + per : per : per 
ay rick) eae oa  ilg + oa day: week sweek 
: | ) Dollars Dollars Dollars Number Number Number 


Se 
——— Se nnn 


United States cor W % 


Peasant ee ate ae eO 2175902) “LOMO 565 
Other relative ~ EBA Belo pelos oe 9.6 4k “40, 
No relation, non-crew worker ie 3.99 7 LO (2 og Aa ene Fate 2 i AL! 
Crew worker ay) * Os DN Stee, ae tw, 22.608. Poste 4h a9 
Northeast 
Son or daughter Rt OM eT. ged Or Our ee 66 
Other relative : 42 4.10 21.550 Of 6 abe 5a 
No relation, non—-crew worker 46 4.30 a1 270 Orig <a Li}: 
Crew worker 2h ey 664° .5.90 23.30 Oem tie. ak oo 
North Central 
Son or daughter Heo ee VERA CORO). LUO bee 70 
Other relative | Pei: 3.40 Leone Loss 5.0 58 
No relation, non-crew worker 530 3.90 1960.7 Ore Sel oe 
Crew worker:-2/  _ , pie eri Boas’ G69). fess se 
South ; 
Son or daughter | ea 1 oo mh aso G hese t 6 
Other relative sath 2.40 8,19 89 34 30 
No relation, non—crew worker ee) 206 Leo Omens caoark 34 
Crew worker 2/ 30d 222,908 ) Ale 20) 923k: aes 35 
West | | <2 Hh 
Son or daughter Mn tn OGEaD we Oto. . 15.9 57 
Other relative | PES es 600), Thee 2 00 he Dele a5 6.0 46 
No relation, non—crew worker .69 6.30 34.10 9e2 50k 50 
Crew worker 2/ oii thes ie Le 39.20 9.2 eo sys 


— ae 


1/ Excludes approximately 132,000 custom workers ‘since hire of machinery, 
equipment or ‘workstock was included in their reported cash wages. “ 
2/ Relationship of farm operator not asked for crew workers. 


Hstimates based on data from enumetative sample survey of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. My Ae 
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fable 25.—Distribution of hired farm workers by specified perquisi te 
items received, United States and major sd hacia 
September 1945 
: United : Macs March cots ica 
Perquisite item 1/ : States ; Northeast :Central: * South , West 


ee ee 


Percent ‘Percent, “Percent , Per -reent Percent 


ee ee ee — 


ee 


Total workers "190 eee) 100 100 156 
With house’ wis no 17 31 20 
With Lodging 4... = yaa 24 ay. 4 10 
Without house or Lodging 64 63 54 65 70 

Not furnished meals 2/ : 86 70 63 94 89 
With house . yA mo, 2%, 16 30 18 
With lodging “” 7. ee Oe, L/ 2 
Without house or lodging 61 56 47 64 69 

peuened meals 3/ 14 30 37 6 ate 
with nouss a 1 1 a: a 2 

With lodging : 10 oa ee 4 8 
Without house or lodging ote 7 7 ue th 


as eee ents | reemiaaineemrersas) [gimeinae ements lo mapanerr~eeeen | eivaieiaarreweitene | seniriens—ewnansen | ereeretemrnr ret, (TUR een SS Fa 


1/ In addition to these items, many workers received other types of 
perquisites. More detailed information on pe srquisites Wiil be 
published*in a later renort. 

2/ Including some workers receiving one meal per day. 

Bye aye or more regular meals per day. 
i1/ Less than-0.5 percent. 

Estimates based on data from enumerative sample survey of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. ea: j 


ray he Se 


Table 26.—Distribution of regular and seasonal hired farm workers by specified 
perquisite items received, United States and major regions, 
September 1945 


: United 5 nisi 2 : 
Perquisite item :Reg-: qopee oe Sain ace Reg-: Seas nesses 
sular:son—-:ular:son—-:ular: Miva. S| 
SIs a soni se Tee A eels 1) s :1/: zt 
: oy eens ONE pss arte 


Pct. Roch . Pet. pages Pate PCGe Eco. Pets Pot. hae 


Sees | Soepleece) Vecipraats.© | \inceteuey’, Siamese Sneetncay Wares Sasa = ees 


Total workers 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
With house LSe 1 20x: O38 9 34 Ge 166 2b, hour ae, 
With lodging 34 ies pm 62) Seton me HANAN GA NT 5 
Withouthouse or<lodging’ Dl 75> 3a 9979) “16. (SOP ue OO ae | 

Not furnished meals 3/ 61, 92> 26 (B28 Wg ase wot mocre tba eets 
™ith house AL 630° 0 9 Ba > SS Geese, eo ee 
With lodging Lamy ae) ae es Ry Ca ii yf 
Withoutghouse or ledgings 19) Mize 26. Wie-a2 WC AIS: 70 Room ace 

Furnished neals 4/ 30 Ge SByt- GS. ce ann een Ce 
With house LY Sa 3 a ie OD 


With lodging 33 5 
Without house or lodging 2 3 5 GeO eG 2 


WN 
Wai 
ra 
Oo 
pa 


ie Workers the farmer reported he would employ for 150 days or more during 
1945. ; 

Aye Workers the farmer reported he would employ less than 150 days during 1945. 
This group includes some workers for whom expected duration of employment was 
not reported, the majority of whom were short-time seasonal laborers working 
in crews, for whom this information was not requested. 

3/ Including some workers receiving one meal per day. 

My Two or more regular meals per day. 

5/ Less than 0.5 percent. 


Estimates based on data from enumerative sample survey of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
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Table PE i Sipe rass | cash wage rates of hired farm workers, by type of 
wage rate, United States and major ries aage Oh March, May 
and Siptenber 1945 a8 


com, “Gee eS a Se RI TE. CS 


September: May  :March +% ikea Sven “change _ 
Type of rate and area : 16-22, :20-26, :18-24, + ~ May-. 2 : March- 
ee unt eh) bao. 3 eeotener May 


: : : 1945 Sy EA ue 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Percent Percent 
Month without meals 1/ 
~ United States Wor 3 ae7i07. 90.30 aa 9 
Northeast ":97.60 100.00 98.60 a aa 
North Central $160,060 2 30° HIS. 20 =2 4 
South 277.30 75.00 65.60 3 14 
West Meo yoeO ao 7630 252700 2/ 11 
United States 76 .60 LO. 67.10 3 aL ee 
Northeast 60.20 54.50 55.90 10 -3 
North Central 67.00 65.70 60.50 2 Q 
South 53420 e500. 43.80 18 2 
West 124.30 “a2 .60 V2re80 al al 
Week without meals 1/ | : 
United States Pa meso 21/60 =ah8 19 
Northeast 21640 20.60; 27.00 ae 13 
North Central 24.90 23.570 21480 5 9 
South 15.90 21.80 16.30 Oy 34 
West 36.00 G62 § 3h.790 =i ib 
Day without meals 1/ 
United States 3.60 2.55 2.65 Ad 8 
Northeast Pea Sy MiB Se eS 22,0 62 ones 
North Central 3.80 3-40 B20 12: shat 
South ° CoO. Me 2e40 amon tae 5s te 2 
West 6.20 £ehO + 4.80 eis =f 
Hour without meals 1/ 
United States 63 SH 57 21 9 
Northeast 257 54 657 6 =5 
North Central 258 250 54 16 ee 
South Vie) 30 36 4,0 eal i 
West 415) as 89 a -6 


1/ Includes some workers receiving one meal per day. 
By Lessethan 0.5 percent. 
3/ Two or more regular meals per day. 


Estimates based on data from enumerative sample surveysof the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


ine = ee 
Table 28.-Average hourly and weekly cash wages and hours worked, by type of 
wage rate, United States and major regions, September 1945 


peer re re re ee 


: Average : Average cash wages ;: Average hours per 
Area and type of rate : wage i: ay 2. weék worked on. 
pu rate.. sp HObely "a, UE. peportiney seam 
Dollars: -Dellars.{sDollars Number 
United States 
Without meals 1/ 
Month . 108.30 ot: 26.20 65 
Week esr DEN i} Eo bie) 55 
Day 3.60 MAO pace VUNG 20) Si 
Hour 209 (COm Way Mote JO 42 
Piece rates | a A ae Re Pee OO 34 
With meals, month 2/ 76.60 26 22°36 69 
Northezst ; Po; 
Without meals 1/ “sa oe. 
Month WOT D) | aay ee ee 23240 69 
Week 31s40 251 Blea} 61 
Day 8.35 95 35,00) 37 
Hour Ssh Lets Sasa uS, 30 
Piece rates - .63 ee ew 35 
With meals, month 2/ 60. 20 «20 14.30 eal 
North Central 
_ Without meals 1/ 
Month 100.60 335 24.40 70 
Week 24.905, She 25-630 60 
Day | 3.80 ~30 13.90 39 
Hour 29088 60 - 23.60 oo 
Piecea mates = eae 2s 37.00 She. 
With meals, month 2/ 67.00 : 23° 16.20 eae 


rs eee ee 


. (Continued) 


ae a 


Table 26.—Average hourly and weekly cash wages and hours worked, by type of 
. wage rate, United States and major regi one September 1945 (Continned ) 


he ee 


: Average : Avers yao cash wages : Average hours per 


Area and type of rate ..: wage : : : week worked on 
‘ . Hourly . Weekly 7 a , 
ieee eee ee eee eis go ee reporting farm 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Number 
South 
¥ . 
Without meals 1/ 
Month tse oP 138,70 60 : 
ia Week 15.90 ASS. 16.00 48 
| Dey 3.00 4e83) 11250 35 
Hour APP: Pas) 9.40 A, 
Piece rates ‘ ~ a 16.40 55) 
With meals, month 2/ 53.20 nea 12.70 61 
West 
Without meals Ay 
Month, aN Aleks 67 40.30 Pipes 
“Jeek 36.00 67 Lior gis © ays 
| Daye Spc 69 S330 Thee, 
mS Hour videl os 39.20 apa 
Piece rates - 85 36.80 43 
| With meals, month 2/ Noe TAG 45 29 ..60 66 
5 & ee ee! — _——— 
1/ Includes some workers receivi ng one mee] per day. 
af Two or more’ regular meals per day. These averages aro not directly 
mpareble with other values in column since meals are provided in 
bedi thon to these: cash wages. an 
! Note: Average hour or week rates may differ slightly from their corresponding 
hourly or weekly cash wage equivalent for several reasons: (1) slightly 
different coverage, as the equivalent wages were computed only for workers 
sia who reported on time worked, (2) weekly wages being rounded to the nearest 


dollar before computing equivalents, (3) in the case of week rates, payment 
for less than 2 full week's work. 


Estimates based on data from enumerative sample survey of the Bureau of 
f Agricultural Economics. 


~ 


eee rates in the est, oy sex. and race, Ep epeeibedad 


et 


Average rate “paid — 


+ + . A 
nn Lt 2 : 


Vai J Area, eee of wage Number : workers by race _ 

ong rate; nd 30%; 0c meane tet: eee : 

ae ca swonkers: “Total ~; White = ion eee 

bh, ; Number Dollars Dollars Pollars . 
ee South of ee : ogkilo aa bare aia Sarpy uae er ee 

’ a, C . 

a Piece rate per hundred pounds 

ae cottcn without meals 1/ 

a Male 457,000. 2.76 1.78 ats ae 
a Female 469,000 1.69 1.66 1.69 ae 
a ee 
Day without meals 1/ 

Male 341,000 BO 3320 2.80 
Female 34,000. Ze20 2.60 2.00 
ae West ; 
a ~ Hour without meals aly 7 
im Malle 213,000 tsb 75 79 
oe Female y 55.000 eNO Meme Ds) a oy 


al/- Includes some workers receiving one meal per day. 
2/ bverage not shown because there were less than 25 cases in 
the sample in this ‘elass. 


Estimates based on data from pau t ati Ve sample Suna of the Bureau 
of Agricultural GOCE HEC 


Table Se oe nos rly and Neely cash wages and hours worl:ed during 
week, for regular 1/ hired farm workers paid specified types 
»OL,Wage rates, Uni ted 8 States and major regions, larch, May 


and September 1945 


: Number of recular : Average : Average : Hours 
1 


Area, tyoe of wace : hirec workers : cash ripietsksie : worked 
mY rate and date - 2. paid Hapa SS NOUTL Wiis Weekly Sh aoe 
Bee ee Sei et 8 MsuweenoLrave ) i) ,s wages $) WaAPOSW it Wen 
ee Dollars Dollars Number 
a se 
eee. Stat eS 
Month without meals 2/ ; 
September 16-22 129, 000 YEAS 26.60 65 
May 20-26 145, 000 eB: +10 66 
Merch SE-24 150, 000 035 23.400 65 
Month with meals 3/ 
September 16-22 156, 000 “0 18420 70 
lay 20-26 172, 00C “nh iso yal 
March 1é-24 166, 000 022 5050 69 
“eck without meals 2/ | 
September 16—22 Ty GOO oAl 23.70 58 
. 8 May 20-26 91,000 eA2 25020 60 
March 18-24 82, 000 ° 36 21200 a 
| Day without meals 2/ 
oe September 16-22 116, 000 035 he £0 of 
Mey 20-26 Sea 029 1301.0 oP 
Maren 15-24 ms ciel) e ol U3 200 12 
Hour without meals 2/ 
. September 16-22 » 53,000 -65 es) hret) 53 
3 Mey 20-26 894 C90 058 29/0 BE 
b _ March 18-24 1045000 59 268.470 49 
. at 
| Northeast 
» |e Vonth with meals 3/ , 
September 16-22 31, 000 020 1420 71 
E May 20-26 29, 000 «LS 12 250 Tt 
. “March seus aan 30, 000 ES, Pera ral 
| eck without meals 2/ | 
: ee tember 16-22 AL 000 048 30200 _. 63 
Havri20226 27,000 AS 29 290 62 
March 1: cd ae 25,5 000 042 2710 64, 
Bef Week with meals 3/ 
September 16-22 - 20,000 o23 ee 67 
May 20-26 25 000 Pes 16.50 65 
Mareh 16-24 21, 000 «22 14050 67 


. 


he. : . “(Continued ) 


eee lar 

Table 30.-Average hourly and weekly cash wages and hours yored imagine 
week, for regular 1/ hired farm workers paid specified types 

of wage rates, United States and major regions, Larch, May 
and \d September 1945 (Continued) _ oe 


:.Mumber of rerulor : Average : Average : Hours 
Area, eye of wage : hired workers cass : cash. /~) “3 worked 
rate and date : paid specified : hourly: 7 weekly ~3 per 
as type of rate _tcWages 3 wages "1: week 
Number Dollars , Dollars Number 
North Central 
Month without meals 2/ 5 
September 16-22 . 50, 000 «35 24259 70 
May 20+26 49, 000 Sais 24.00 Th, 
March 18-24 57, 000 aoe 2240 vas 
Month. with meals 3/ 
Sevtember 16~—22 81, 000 2d 16,10 72 
May 20-26 93, 000 con 1580 715 
March 18-24 89, O00 29 1390 7h 
Day without meals 2/ 
September ‘16-22 : i 3,006 029 13.50 64 
May 20-26- 245 000 © 30 17298 59 
March 13-24 7 23, 000 Nee 15.00 16 
Hour without meals 2/ 
September 16-22 ' 16,000 008 32 «00 DD 
May 20-26 neg 000 eo 31.00 54 
March 18 ely ey. OO Fis 2460 47 
south 
Month without meals 2/. 
September :16—22 2 36, OCO one 1950 60 
May 20-26 52,000 »20 13.30 62 
March. 18-24 4,35 000 026 U4 70 60 
“leek without, meals 2/ | 
September 16-22 31, 000 £33 Ro yerwee 53 
May 20-26 AL, O00 Bi Ahs2C 58 
March 18-24 40,000 228 25,70 56 
Day without meals 2/ /. 
September 16-22 88, COO © 30 14.60 49 
May 20-26 167, 000 426 eeeek) 50 
March 18-24 169, 000 220 10.80 AL 
1.68% 
Month without meals 2/ 
September 16-22 - 29, 000 67 40-70. 60 
May 20-26 2 22, 000 255 38.90 60 
March i et Ch oe, OOO Aoi Gere le) 61 
Month, with meals 3/ | 
September 16-22 31, 000 oA, 29.70 67 
Vay 20-26 | 33, 000 a 23.20 67 
March 18-24 26,000 45 28,60 64 
Hour without meals 2/ ° 
September 16-22 . 23,000 ~79 he 50 56 
May 20-26 34, C00 hess AAe9O 58 
\ Merch 18-24 5,000 «76 39.259 Ge 


1/ Vorkers the farmer reported he would employ for 150 days or more during gao. 
2/ Includes some workers receiving one meal per day. 

3/ Two or more regular meals per day. 

Estimates based on data from enumerative sample surveys of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


ss 


Table a. “etnes agave and weekly cash wages and hours worked during 
week, for seasonal. nos hired farm workers paid specified 
eee of wage rates, United: States ‘and major regions, 


wn Uy and ree ig 1945 


i “Wunber of 
Area, type of wage seasonal 


rate .and date 


eee ee 


Number — 
United States 
Day without meals 2/ | 
September 16-22 ey 359,000 
May 20-26 ii 644,000 
March 18-24 — is a7 OOO 
Hour without meals 2/ | 
September 16-22 ‘2 445,000 
May 20-26 | oe 4,04,,000 
March 18-24 ° : 216, 000 
Piece rate without meals 2/ 
September 16-22 “1; 360,000 
- Northeast 
Day without meals 2/ 8 
September 16-22 *23,000 
Hour without meals 2/ 
September 16-22 40,000 
Hour with meals 3/ id 
September 16222 Wa Se O00 
Piece rate without meals 2/ “aie 
September 16-22 102 ,000 
North Central 
Day without meals 2/ 
September 16-22 25,000 
May 20-26 ; 22,000 
Day with meals 3/ . 
September 16-22 a 26,000 
Be, 20.200 Fes 24,000 
Hour without meals 2/ 
September 16-22 | 48,000 
May 20-26 © | 28,000 
Hour with meals 3/ 
September 16-22 36, 000 
Piece rate without meals 2/ 
September 16-22 ; 13'7,000 


ei eeeeierthereme, (sna tatianitient) SSNS As RT SATE, SRN NERO AN -_-eO eS Chr ero 


:Average:Average: Hours 


cash 


hired workers :hourly 
‘paid .specified:wages 
types of rates: 

Dollars rs. Dollars ~ Number 


43 
025 
© 30 


«66 
055 
0D 


052 


oe 


: cash : worked 
sweckly ¢ per 
swages : ee 


4 


43.60 39 


TOD 30 

Whee, 26 
2 LO JA 
DI5O 39 
19.40 35 
17.50 34 
32.50 33 
15.80 2h 
9.00 13 
22.20 30 
coe 26 
Oe) 35 
12516 32 
1.20 36 
20.80 3h 
14.80 31 
2510 36 
37 00 31 


(combinued) 


OT 


ppae oe 
oS =. _ 


es 


ied 


Table 31.-Average hourly apd WC ity, cash wages and hours ‘vorked during 
week, for seasonal ys hired farm work ers paid specified 
types of wage rates, United States and majcr regions, 

March, May and September 1945 (Conti nued) 


Be aa ee 


:- Number of :Average:Average: Hours. 
Area, type of wage - 3 “seasonal es cash secasn is worked 
rate and date ' shtred workers :hourly :weekly : ~per 
. spaid specified:wages :wages : week 
SNES a ol “stipe Of Petes es, ou pth tk 
es Eid . Number. Dollars Dollars Number 
South 
Day without meals sft 
September 16-22 286 , 000 34 10.60 31 
May 20-26 589 , 000 423 6.80° 29 
March 18-24 186 ,000 26 6.50- 25. 
Day with meals 3/ 
September 16-22 22,000 29 LO.40}) 5 36 
May 20-26 | 54,000 224 8.30 34 
March 18-24 24, ,000 28 7.00 25 
Hour without meals 2/ i Boeri 
September 16-22 11S. DOOM lesa: 8.90 26 
May 20-26 MLO OOO.) eases 9.60 33 
March 18-24 99 , 000 -40 Dede 44 
Piece ~ate without meals 2/ 
September 16- Pe O32 000s “he a2 10.40 oe 
West 
~ Day without meals By : 
September 16-22 25 ,000 Sym -S2e60 42 
May 20-26 an wee IOOG Ar ake i 0, 42 
Day with meals 3/ he : 
Septer.ber 16—22 i ee ee OG) ae (62 pe he eat 
Hour without meals 2/ 
September 16-22 244 ,000 J75 38.70 52 
May 2C+26 166 , 000 Hele) 36. 80> 48 
March 23-24 Los OO is 70 PP RAb® on 
Piece rate without meals 2/ ~ 3 
September 16-22 187,000 yale 36,50 43 


a/ Workers, the farmer reported he would employ less than 150 days during 
1945. This) group includes some workers for whom expected duration of 
employment tas not reported, the majority of whom were short-time seasonal 
laborers working in crews for whom this information was not Aen le? 

a/, Includes some workers receiving one meal. per day. 

3/ Two or more regular meals per day. 


Estimates based on data from enumerative sample surveys of the Bureau of ~ 
Agricultural Economics. 


Sum et Mer eepen tes me 
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APPENDIX A, COMPARABILITY OF SURVEY ESTIMATES WITH 
OTTER AVAILABLE STATISTECS 1/ | 


The three national enumerative surveys of farm wages and wage rates 
in March, May and September 1945 are a new part of the Eureaty of Agricultur— 
al Economics farm wage statistics wrk. There are important differences in 
the nature of the wage data obtained in these surveys from data previously 
available. These differences are discussed in this Appendix to afford a 
basis for correct interpretation of the new survey estimates which have 
been presented in this report. . 


1. Individual worker basis for average wage rates 


An important departure from previous farm wage statistics in the new 
surveys is that wage and related information is obtained from the farmer 
for each hired worker employed on his farm during the reporting week. This 
permits the computation of average wage rates on an individual worker basis. 
In the regularly issued BAE series on farm wage rates, the averages presented 
are based on an average reported for his locality by each of a group of 
farmers known as "Crop Reporters," who are sent mail questionnaires. 


There are several reasons why wege information is obtained on an 
individual farm and worker basis in the new surveys. An important one is 
that the farmers! answers provide data on something which has actually 
occurred — his own employing of an individual at a specified wage rate in 
a specified week. The farmer can report this more accurately than the level 
of farm wage rates being paid on other farms. 


Another reason for obtaining information on wage rates paid individual 
workers is to get the distribution of workers by amount of wage rate, in 
order to show wage rate variation as well as wage rate averages. “These 
distributions provide a picture of the wage structure in agriculture. Simi- 
lar information has been available for a long time for nonagricultural : 
industries, byt not for agriculture. 


2. Hourly and daily equivalent cash wages for varying types of rates 


In the new surveys, information is obtained on the time worked and 
cash wages received during the reporting week by each hired worker employed 
on the farm during that week in addition to the worker's wage rate. Thisy 
permits converting any type of rate into its hourly or daily equivalent cash 
wage so that an average wage can be computed for a group of workers paid 
different: types of rates. In turn, this permits wage comparisons among 
groups of hired workers classified according to age, sex, race, type of 
work, duration of employment, etc., which are essential for analysis of 
wage differentials in agricviture. 


el, Appendixes A and B are reproduced with slight modifications from Reports 
No. 4 and No. 7 of this serics. ; 3 oa | 


Certain technical cuestions have arisen in the matter of method of 
computation of these average equivalent hourly and daily cash wages. As 
in the case of most farm wage statistics, average wages are used both to 
indicate the wage cost to farmers and the wage iapewe to farm laborers. 
For the first use, an average weighted by time worked at thet wage pro- 
vides the best measure of wage costs to the farmer per hour or day of — 
hired labor. For the second use, the ideal average would be one weighted 
by the workers receiving each level of wages, providing it involved no 
duplication of workers who work for,wages on more than one farm during the 
week, since the purpose of the average is to summarize the distribution 
of workers by amount of wages received. Information on wages and time 
worked obteined from reports of farmers for workers hired by the farmer 
during a specified week provides the basis for the first type of average. 
For the second type, namely, an average weighted by workers, employer 
reports may not be satisfactory, since a farmer's report on any hired work— 
er who worked on two farms during the week is in effect weighted twice as 
much as it should be, and his report on these workers who worked on three 
or more farms is even more heavily overweighted. The overweighting would 
not lead to any vias if it were not for the fact that the workers who are 
overweighted are usually seasonal workers who work for very short periods 
et higher hourly wages. 


For the week of March 18-24, ai hore eee eee average hourly and 
daily cash wages computed on the two bases were appreciable, but not large. 
Recause the number of hired workers who are employed Aen or more farms 
during the week was expected to increase during the more active part of the 
season, the time-weighted rather than the -worker—cighted averages were 
adopted for general use in this series of reports. In this report of re- 
sults from the survey covering the weck of September 16-22, (Report No. 16) 
all averages shown for hourly and daily cash wages are See od on a time- 
input basis. 


3e Types of wage rates 


The historical series of the Bure.wu of Agricultural Economics on 
farm wage rates have included four types which are used in construction of 
the index of farm wage rates - rates per month with and without board and” 
rates per day with and without board. These series on month and day rates 
covered directly 54 percent of the hired workers. in March and 60 percent in 
May. An additional percentag ‘e may have been covered indiréctly, as.Crop 
Reporters are instructed to include average daily earnings of piece workers 
in reporting the average day rate. In September 26 per cent of the workers 
were covered directly, and the 45 percent paid piece rates may have been... 
indirectly covered also. sari 1 id 


Because Nboard" has not been defined, average ‘rates in the historical 
series are not precisely comparable with those obtained from the new sur— 
veyse Since most workers (86 percent in March, 81 percent in May, 80: percent 
in September) who received 2 or. more regular mea 11s per day also received 
lodging or housing, their rates of pay can be used for approximate comparisons 
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with the 'with board't rates of the historical series. 


The classification of wage rates for a given unit of time into those 
with meals furnished and those without meals is only tentative.. The cri- 
terion or criteria of classification should be chosen which best separates 
workers receiving a higher value of nonmoney wage from those receiving a 
lower value. A special study on value of perquisites in‘ connection with 
the May national survey will provide information for determining the 
criteria, For example, if it is found that workers receiving a house but 
not meals have an average value of perquisites more similar to that for 
workers receiving meals than to that for workers not receiving meals or a 
house, their rates may be grouped with those for workers receiving meals 
in computing averages. 


4e Coverage of hired farm workers underiying wage estimetes 


The wage statistics in this report relate to hired farm workers as 
defined in this section, vith differences noted between the hired farm 
employment underlying these estimates and the coverage of other data or 
estimates on hired farm employment. in these surveys, everyone was con— 
sidered a hired worker who did any farm work for cash wages on the report-— 
ing farms during the survey weds. There is little question about who is a 
hired ferm worker in the majority of cases, but there are a number of mar- 
ginal or borderline situations.. 


There are three respects with regard to which criteria must be set 
for determining whether a person. should be considered as a hired farm 
worker for a given time period: (1) the nature of the work, (2) the type 
of remuneration for the work, and (3) the anount of work. Farm work in 
the new wage surveys was defined somewhat broadly, including maintenance 
and repair of farm buildings end machinery and preparation of farm products 
for market done on the farm, but excluding other white collar employees, 
such as bookkcepcrs and typists on large farms, or other skilled workers, 
such as stone masons or ell-drillers.. 2/ 


t 


2/ The following instruction was given to enumerators. "Farm work is 
work done on a farm, on a custom, contract, or other basis, in comection 
with the production (for home use or for sale), harvesting, preparation 
for market or delivery to market of agricultural Products «. York done on 
the farm by a farm laborer in construction, repair, maintenance, or im- 
provement of farm buildings, fences, aCe Ne. etc., is to be included 

as farm work., However, do not include such work as that of a skilled 
carpenter or stone mason hired to construct a farm building, or the work 
of a well—driller engaged in drilling a well for a farmer, or the work of 
a commercial trucker in hauling agricultural products to market. Do not 
include as farm work any housework, or canning primarily for home consump- 
tions. For the purpose of this survey, persons are to be considered An 
hired farm workers who are anpLoyed in the packing of fruits or vegetables 
in a packing house or packing shec located on this farn or operated by this 
farmer priser ton packing produce from his own forme" 
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Persons doing farm work were considered "hired farm workers" if 
they were to be paid cash wages during the week. For example, if a son 
of the farmer did some farm chores regularly each day, but elso worked 
for cash wages on one or two days during the week he was co! widered a, 
hired farm worker. If a sharecropper or tenant of the farm operasor did 
any work during the week for pay on the landlord's home farm, he was con- 
Sidered a hired farmworker. However, if a gt ee worked on the farn, 
but did not receive cash wages, being remunerat with house, lodring, 
food products, or some small share of the ea or livestock, he was not 
classified as a hired farm worker. if a farmer reported that he had some 
custom work done on his farm during the week, the worker or workers in- 
volved were considered hired farm workers and included in the employment 
estimates. However, if the wage rate paid them included the rent of 
machinery, equipment, or livestock, these wage rates and wages earned were 
specifically identified on the schedule and were not used in obtaining 
averages, because they included remmeration for services other than labor. 


Since reports were obtained on each person who did any hired farm 
work at all on the reporting farm during the reporting week, the resulting 
employment levels differ in certain respects from other statistics on 
hircd farm employment. There is no exclusion of persons working less than 
2 days on the reporting farm in the new surveys, although such an exclusion 
is called for in the establishnent reports of the recent Censuses of Agri- 
culture and the BAE employment series based on information from Crop 
Reporters. All establishment-—reported statistics (including those from the 
new wage surveys) differ from employment statistics derived from 4 classi- 
fication of all the population, such as used in the 1940 Populction Census 
or the current Census labor force series. Establishment statistics on 
hired farm employment include a duplicate ccunt of pcrsons who worked on 
more than one farm during the week for wages and includes persons whose 
major activity during the weck may hove been something other’ than hired 
farm work, which would mcan a different classification of these versons 
in the population and labor force series. 3/ 


The employment estimates presented in this report have not been 
adjusted to the level of any other series. The estimate of the total num 
ber of hired farm workers in the United States for September 16-22, 1945 
from the cnumnerative surveys..is 427,000, or 15 percent higher than the 
Sevterber 1, and 746,000, or 30 vercent higher then the October 1 estinate 

in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics series on farm employment based 
on information from Crop Revorters (table 32). At the regional level 
there are also substantial differences. One important factor making: for 
the difference in levels is that versons working less than 2 deys during 
the week are excluded in the Crop Reporter series. Of the total nurber of. 
hired farm workcars in the United States for September 16-22 estinated from 


3/ Another minor difference in coverage of hired workers is that Censuses 
of Agriculture exclude persons under 14 years of age, as do the’ population 
and labor force series, whercas the new surveys and the BAER serics have no 
exclusion on the basis of age. Howcver, only about 1 percent of the hired 
farm workers not employed in crews covercd in the March 1945 and 4 percent 
in the Mav survey and in the September survey were less than 14 years old. 


SY! ce 


the enuncrative surveys, 2,763,000 hired farm workers were employed 15 
hours or more during the week. The latter number is intermediate between 
the September 1 and October 1 estimates of the number of hired farm workers 
employed 2 or more days during the week in the Crop Reporter series. 

Other factors are also involved in the differences between the two types 

of estimates, indluding other differences in coverage, dirferences in samp— 
ling and estimating procedures, differences in the week to which the esti 
mates relate, and the use of an explicit definition of farm work in the 
enwurerative surveys. The employment estimates derived from the enumera- 
tive farm wage surveys represent one approach in the work being done by 
tne Bureau of Agricultural Economies on improving the current. measurement 
of agricultural employment. 


Table 22.-Comparison of Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates of hired 
farm workers ccrived from the March, May and September 1945 wage suey 
enumeration with estimates based on informaticn from Crop Report— 
ers, United States and major regions 1/ fans 


: Enumerative survey : Estimates based on Crop 
: estimates : Reporter data 2/ 
Area : ¢ 


2 Verci. May. 2 “Senes : | “3 
2 bode, 2 20-26, 2 16-22,. pee Olde tes ie Le as EDI ss ately 
oe or at, NOLS. OS TOLSS se F925 - hel Mays 


Number Number Number Numbcr Number © Number Number 


ns 


United States 1,633,000 2,331,000 3,240,900 1,660,000 2, 357,000 2,813,000 2,494, 000 


Northeast 147,000 186,000 326,000 206,000 ~~ 305,000 371,000 22% 000 
North . 

Central 330,000 384,000 523,000 360,000 495,000 639,000 .. 463,000 
South 860,000 1,304,000 1,747,000. 813,000 1,142,000 1, 103, 000 1,230, 000 


/ West 293,000 457,000 644,000 281,000 416,000 700,000 480,000 


Lf See accompanying text for differences in coverage of the two types of 
estinates, 

2/ As published in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics monthly report, FARM 
LABOR 

a, ° 


ad 


Gor 


5. Piffercntiation of "regular" and "seasonal" hired farm workers 

Differentiation of. hired farm workers into seasonal end remular 
workers and information on the weges and wage rates of these two groups 
have not previously been available. The Census of Agriculture supplied 
information on the numbers of workers hired by month and by the day or 
week, and also information on the total wages maid during a year to such 
eroups of workers. For want of direct information, the report on workers 
hired by the month has frequently been used as an approximation to year- 
round hired workers, but it is not entirely satisfactory. 


The important criterion in classification of hired farm workers 
into regular and seasonal is not the nature of the work performed by the 
worker, but rather the duration of his anployment on one farme <A great . 
part of agricultural work is "seasonal." For example, land preparation is 
seasonal work in the early spring, cultivating is seasonal work in Late 
spring and early summer, and harvest operations are scasonal work, usually 
later in the year. ALL of theso operations may be performed on certain 
farms by regular workers who are employed for all or the greater part of 
the year, while any of the operations may be performed on other farms by 
seasonal workers hired for only a limited time. ince hired farm workers 
cannot be classified into regular and seasonal according to the type of 
farm work reportcd for one week, the new surveys are obtaining information 
on the total number of days during the year for which the farm operator 
expected to have work gor each of his vorkers, The information provic.ed 
the basis for grouping workers into several classes as shown in the tables, 
according to the length of time work on this farm will be available for 
them, regardless of whether they choose to stay on the farm or seck some 
other job. 


Classification-of workers according to duration of employment on 4 
given far has a definite advantage over asking the farmer himself for a 


_. Classification into !seasonal" and "regular." The great regional and 


‘locality differences in the terminology used by farmers mcdns that direct 
_- questions such as "Is this a scasonal worker?" may be interpreted very 
differently. 


APPENDIX B. METHOD OF MAKING THE SURVEY 


The three national surveys of farm wages and wage rates in March, 
May and September 1945 made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics were 
enumerative surveys, each involving visits by enumerators to a sample of 
20,000 farm operators throughout the country. 


le Design of the sampte 


The sample of farm operators for enumeration in the wage survey was 
selected in two steps. First a sample of 158 counties throughout the 
country was chosen and next a sample of farm operators in each of these 
counties was chosen. Sampling methods were used in choosing the 158 counties 
to permit the development of estimates both by 4 major regions composed of 
groups of States as shown in table 1 and also for 7 major type-of-—farming 
regions in the country. 1/ The methods orovided for revresentation of the 
various geographic areas of the country and also for representation of 
groups of counties classified according to their agricultural characteris-— 
tics. The 158 counties selected include 101 counties used as a general 
purpose sample by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 57 additional 
counties covered in the farm wage surveys. 2/ 

as 

The distribution among regions of the 101 counties of the general- 
purpose sample is approximately the same as the percentage distribution 
of farms among regions. As the Northeast and West each have only about 
10 percent of the farms of the country, they have only about 10 percent 
each of the 101 sample counties as compared with about 45 percent in the 
south and 35 percent in the North Central. .Therefore, to ootain satis— 
factory estimates by regions, it was necessary to add to the number of 
sample counties in the Northeast and West. This meant that sampling was 
done at a heavier rate in the Northeast and “Jest, regions in which hired 
farm workers make up larger proportions of the entire farm working force 
than in the case of other regions. The 158 counties included in the survey 
are showm in the attached map. 


ays Wage estimates by major type-of—farming regions will be presented in 
a later report. 
2/ For detailed accounts of the methods used in selecting the counties, 
see the following mimeographed publications of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 
"The Bureau of Agricultural Economics General-Purpose Sample of 101 
Counties." 
"Technical Supplementto the Bureau of Agricultural Economics General- 
Purpose Sample of 101 Counties." 
"The Bureau of Agricultural Economics Special-Purpose Sample of 158 
; Counties for Farm Wage Surveys." 
See also Margaret Jarman Hagood and Eleanor H. Bernert, "Component Indexes 
as a Basis for Stratification in Sampling," Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, September 1945. 
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After the sample counties were selected, iagins rates for farms 
within the counties were determined in such a way as to make the results 
self—weighting within each major region and. to recasiela that reports would 
be obtained on a sufficient number of hired workers to afford wage estimates 
by regions. When the percentage of farms to be sampled in each of the 158 
counties had been determined, the selection of these farms was made accord— 
ing to the master sample techniques. 3/ For each county a map was prepared 


“ with a certain fraction of the area of the county designated as sample 
"segments" for the survey, These maps were sent to the local supervisors 
¥ in the county with the instruction that every farm was to be included in 


the survey which had its headquarters within the designated sample segments... 


2 2e Enumcrative Procedures 


For each of the 158 counties included in the ware surveys a local 
supervisor was employed who, along with one or more enumerators, visited 
the farm operators in the sample and obtained the wage information.. 
Materials supplied these supervisors and enumerators included, in addition 
to the maps, schedules used in the survey and explicit instructions on 
the information desired and on how to proceed to get the information. The 
enumerators started visiting the sample farmers on the Monday following the 
week for which the report on wages was to be obtained. The visits to all 
Sample farms in a county were usually completed within 1 or 2 weeks. 


”. 3. Reliability of Sample Estimates 


The number of farms surveyed, the number reporting hired labor, -and 
¥ . the number of hired workers reported are shown in table 33, along with 
the expansion factors used in each region... The expansion factors show the 
heavier rates of sampling in the Northeast and the West, where 1 out of 
every 97 and 1 out of every 134 farms were sampled than in the North Central 
and in the South where only 1 out of every 332 and 1 his of every 481 farms 
were sampled, . 


The number of hired workers reported on the sample farms for the 
week of Sevtember 16-22 in each region varied from 1,575 in the North | 
Central to 4,801 in the West. These are the sample frequencies from which 
the averages shown in the various tables throughout this report have been 
2 computed. In most cases each wane containing averages is accompanied by 

a table showing the percentage which workers underlying each average com— 

prise of the region's total. hired enployment. This percentage can be 

taken of the number of workers in the sample shown in table 33 to indicate 
the number of workers involved in any average. In general the averages 


3/ The actual drawing of the sample within the counties was done by the 
Statistical Laboratory at Ames, Iowa. for description of the Master Sample 
techniques, see A. J. King, and R. J. Jessen, "The Master Sample of Agricul— 
ture, I. Development and Use, II Design," Journal of the American Statis— 
tical Association, March 1945, and R. J. Jessen and E. E. Housemen, 
"Statistical Investigations of Farm Sample Surveys taken in Iowa, Florida, 
and California," cooperative bullctin of Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and Works Project administration, Ames, 

Iowa, June 1944.. 
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have not been shown where the number of workers in the group is less tha 
100, although there are certain exceptions where everages are shown for 
iter than 100 Work ers « ® 


All estimates based on sample surveys made by field enmmeration or 
by mail questionnaires are subject to sampling error. Averages for groups 
coritaining smail numbers of workers have larger sampling errors than those 
for groups with larger numbers of workers. Similarly the employment esti- 
mates for minor categorics of workers, such as women and children, have 
relatively larger sampling errors than those for larger categories, In 
general, the estimated averages for wage rates, earnings, and time worked 
shown in this report have relatively sinaller sampling errors than the- 
estimates of the numbers of hired workers employed. pie is true because 
of the variation among farms in the number of hired workers employed. Farms 
varied from none in the case of the majority of farms to over 600 hired farm 
workers on one farm surveyed, while the avcrage number of hired workers per 
farm was only .68. In the case of wage rates, earnings and time worked, 
variation of individual workers from the averages was relatively much 
smaller. 


Table 33.-Coverage of farms and hired workers in national enumerative farm wage 


survey conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 158 


counties, September 1945. 


Farms reporting hired :Hired workers eg 


3 : Nunber : labor, Sopt.16-22,1945:Sepb. 16-22, 1945" 
rea sExpansion: Of” am: : Expanded : iepanded ‘ 

: Wector -0i- Staats Pen Mee perc Ste er may ahs ‘Number per 

: :surveyed:sample:Number: of ssamples Nur ber :farm report~ 

ae : ay : * tobelses ia Be hired 
United States 19, 806 "3, 481 “S75, 56h 13 age 321 5a 371 aei 
Northeast .-' 96.8 45036° 1063102, 898" 23 3,37 32 Deol? “Ba2 
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‘Reports Now Available from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in 
this series: 


TIAGES AND WAGE RATES OF SEASONAL FARM WORKERS IN SPECIAL 
CROP AREAS OF FLOPIDA, FEBRUARY-MARCH, 1945 


WAGES AND WAGE RATES OF SEASONAL FARM WORKERS IN MARICOPA 
COUNTY, ARIZONA AND IMPERIAL COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 
FEBRUARY-MARCH, 1945 


TIAGES AND TIAGE RATES OF SEASONAL FARM WORKERS IN SPECIAL 
CROP AREAS OF LOUISIANA, APRII-MAY, 1945 


TIAGES AND “IAGE RATES OF HIRED FARM “/JORKERS, UNITED STATES 
AND MAJOR REGIONS, MARCH 1945 


VIAGES AND WAGE RATES OF PARI TIORKERS IN THE CITRUS HARVEST, 
LOS ANGELES AREA, CALIFORNIA, APRIL-JUNE, 1945 


TAGES AND WAGE RATES OF SEASONAL FRM WORKERS IN USDA 
LABOR SUPPLY CENTERS AT ARVIN, LINNELL, AND SHAFTER, 
CALIFORNIA, JUNE 1945 


TIAGES AND WAGE RATES OF HIRED FARM “ORKERS, (NITED STATES 
AND MAJOR REGIONS, MAY 1945 


TAGES AND WAGE RATES OF POT.TO HARVEST “ORKERS ON LONG 
ISLAND, ME. YORK, WEEK ENDED SEPTHIBER dy 2945 


VIAGES AND AGE RATES OF SEASONAL FARM WORKERS /.T SELECTED 
USDA LABOR SUPPLY CENTERS IN NORTH CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
AUGUST-OCTOBER, 1945 


TIAGES AND WAGE RATES OF SEASONAL FARM TORKERS IN THE 
HARVEST OF SELECTED TRUCK CROPS, CALIFORNIA, 1945 


“AGES AND TIAGE RATES OF SEASONAL FRM VORKERS IN THE HARVEST 
OF TOMATOES, BEETS, AND STRV.BERRIES IN SELECTED ARBAS 
OF NE YORK STATE, 1945 


“AGES AND WAGE RLTES OF FRM “ORKERS IN SELECTED DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT HARVESTS, CALIFORNIA, M.Y-SEPTEMBER, 1945 


“IAGES AND TAGE RATES OF SEASONAL FARM “ORKERS iN USDA 
LAPOR SUPPLY CENTERS AT ARVIN, “JOODVILLE, ND FIREBAUGH, 
CALIFORNIA, NOVEMBER 1945 
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WAGES AND WAGE RATES OF SEASONAL FARM WORKERS IN SELECTED 
FIELD CROPS, CALIFORNIA, 1945 


WAGES AND Wi.GE RATES OF GRAFE HARVEST WORSERS IN CHAUTAUQUA 
AND ERIE COUNTIES, NEV YORK 


WAGES AND WAGE RATES OF HIRED FARM! VORKERS, UNITED STATES 


AND MiJOR REGIONS, SEPTEMBER 1945 


